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NORMAN KIRK 
A PROFILE 


The keynote of Norman Kirk’s speeches is his attachment 
to New Zealand. His New Zealandism, his regional view- 
point, colour his entire thinking and mark a new departure 
in New Zealand politics, and especially in the Labour Party 
which is essentially an offshoot of the British and Australian 
parties. Harry Holland, Michael Joseph Savage, Peter Fraser, 
Walter Nash, were all immigrants from Australia or the 
British Isles, advocating an openly international but essen- 
tially European socialism, compounded of Gladstonian 
liberalism, Marxism and Fabianism. Norman Kirk, on the 
other hand, is a third generation New Zealander who quite 
naturally stresses that in the full title of the party — the 
New Zealand Labour Party — the words New Zealand come 
first, and properly so. 


Intuitively, he feels that the influence of British ideas, 
the strong contribution made over the years by Labour- 
minded immigrants from Britain — however crucial was 
their role and however tireless they were in working for 
the cause they so intensively believed in — have tended to 
give in the past a feeling that the truer title of the party 
might well be ‘The Labour Party — New Zealand Branch’. 


Norman Kirk’s New Zealandism does not mark a clash 
between two groups or a break in the development of a 
political party, but quite simply a transition. The younger 
generation, to which he belongs, has grown up with a belief 
in its own identity with a non-aggressive sense of nationhood. 
Reading Mr Kirk’s speeches one feels that New Zealand, and 
with it the New Zealand Labour Party, has come of age, 
leaving behind it in a receding past the older and more 
conservative generations. 


Everything he expresses in his speeches can be related to 
his New Zealand and his Labour backgrounds, The sense of 
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nationhood he expresses rests on roots that go back to the 
early 1860’s when his paternal great-grandfather left the grey 
skies of a small mining town in Ayrshire for the hills of 
Southland, and his maternal great-grandparents left Corn- 
wall to take up land near Kaiapoi. 


Norman Kirk himself was born in Waimate in 1923 and 
was educated in Christchurch. The Depression left its mark 
on him as it did on every other New Zealander. He was 
forced to cut short his schooling and start work where work 
could be got — in the Railways Department. One is reminded 
that similar circumstances had forced Keith Holyoake, many 
years before, to leave school with the barest minimum of 
academic qualifications, and that the great Liberal and 
Labour leaders, Seddon and Savage, had been similarly 
deprived. 


But if formal schooling had to end, education continued. 
Norman Kirk had boundless energy and determination. Not 
only did he qualify through a correspondence course for an 
engineer’s ticket, but he used every minute of his spare time 
to satisfy the urge of a voracious reader — he estimates that 
for nearly four years he read seven books a week, nearly all 
of them non-fiction and most of them during the long cold 
hours of the night shift. In spite of his busy life there were 
opportunities for sport, in particular long distance swimming 
and tramping. 


Then in 1943 he married Ruth Miller, a Paeroa girl (they 
now have three sons and two daughters), and he joined the 
Labour Party... 


Five years later, with a sound reputation as an organiser 
behind him, he moved to Kaiapoi, where his mother’s family 
had first settled nearly a century before. The Labour organ- 
isation there was weak. Displaying that organising ability 
and energy that had never left him and were to carry him 
into Parliament, he welded the branch together and trans- 
formed it into an organisation strong enough to contest the 
1953 local body elections. He himself was one of the candi- 
dates. His drive and inspiration proved their worth and 
Norman Kirk became Mayor of Kaiapoi. He was thirty and 
as such one of the youngest mayors in his country’s history. 
In 1956 when he stood again, he was returned unopposed. 


But by then he had turned his attention to national 
politics. After cutting his teeth on the blue-ribbon National 
seat of Hurunui in 1954, he was given a chance to contest 
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Lyttleton, then held by the Hon. H. R. Lake. He revived the 
flagging party organisation, knocked on hundreds of doors, 
talked to thousands of voters. It was 1957 and he entered 
Parliament as one of the youngest backbenchers of the 
second Labour administration. 


Labour’s defeat in 1960 did not weaken his hold on his 
electorate. In fact, while most Labour members saw their 
majorities reduced in the swing from the government, 
Norman Kirk was in the process of finally removing Lyttle- 
ton from the marginal category. Once again, energy and 
organisational ability had paid dividends. The feeling grew 
inside the party that here was a man who could restore 
their fortunes, who had something to offer. He had been 
elected to the National Executive in 1959. The 1963 Confer- 
ence elected him to the Vice-Presidency. A year later he was 
the Labour Party’s president. One more year went by and 
he was leader of the Parliamentary Party and consequently 
Leader of the Opposition. 


The rise had been meteoric. To the public at large, to 
those who had never met him, to those who know that 
advancement inside a political party is slow and gradual, 
his promotion caused surprise. He had, after all, been in 
Parliament for only seven years, he had never held an 
administrative portfolio in a government. 


Part of the answer will be found in the following pages. 
Norman Kirk voiced ideas, hopes and aspirations which a 
great many people felt, but which the older leaders could 
only dimly perceive. He spoke for a New Zealand which was 
no longer an appendage of Britain, and which did not wish 
to become an Australian or an American one. He saw New 
Zealand in a South Pacific context, faced with a multitude 
of new problems but determined to deal with them with 
dignity in its own way, and above all determined to stand 
on its own two feet. 


* * * 
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Let us have a sense of pride in being New Zealanders. 
Let us recognise the value of the unique way of life we have 
built here — a humane, non-violent society, free from the 
social and economic injustices that plague so many societies. 


Let us proudly cultivate a sense of nationhood and stand 
up for ourselves in international political and trade circles, 
not acting in a spirit of independence merely for the sake 
of asserting ourselves, but to protect our own interests, both 
political and commercial. 


Co-operation with other nations does not necessarily mean 
subservience or submission: we are seeking friends, not 
masters. 


Let us recognise the fact that a fierce competition exists 
in nearly every sphere of marketing between most nations, 
including between ourselves and our closest neighbour, 
Australia. Let us recognise that there is a conflict of interest 
between our own farmers in New Zealand and the farming 
community of our longtime friend, the United States. Let 
us recognise the nature of the impact on our own industry 
of an open-ended commitment to free trade with highly 
industrialised nations like Japan or Singapore. 


But let us not be frightened of all this or run for shelter. 
Let us have faith in our own ability and strive to protect 
our economic interests by energetic and imaginative mar- 
keting, and through hard-headed political negotiations at a 
high level. 


Speech to Auckland Creditmen’s Club. 30 July 1968. 


* * * 


Never before has the human race had such power to 
challenge nature’s tyranny. It holds within its grasp the 
power to conquer hunger and disease, to regulate production, 
to produce in abundance, to master its environment, or to 
destroy it. All this has been made possible by technical 
developments which hold out the promise of a new freedom, 
of enhanced human dignity, and of a boundless future. The 
challenge of our time is that the powers of technology must 
be harnessed to the needs of mankind. The correct political 
philosophy is the one that ensures that the new technology 
leads to social justice and human dignity. 


8 May 1968. 


ee 





THE ECONOMY 


Economic problems naturally loom large in political 
thinking. Norman Kirk’s basic approach is essentially a 
simple one. It starts from the premise that New Zealand 
must rethink her policy in the light of her position in the 
South-West Pacific and of changing patterns of trade inside 
the Commonwealth. Previous policies have been too tradi- 
tional, and have lacked adaptability. The National Party's 
political thinking has impeded growth because of its doctrin- 
aire antagonism towards economic planning, and of its con- 
demnation of A. H. Nordmeyer’s policies which it became 


finally compelled to recognise as having been justified. 


Speaking on the economy, Norman Kirk advocates an 
independent, open approach to trade and the setting-up of 
a three-tiered economic planning council. His proposal for 
a planning structure antedates by far the National Govern- 


ment’s proposal for a national development conference. 
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THE ECONOMY 


It is all too seldom realised that we are still in an early 
phase of our economic development. We still specialize in 
one basic industry, farming, to supply one main market, the 
United Kingdom. We do not realise, as we continue com- 
placently along this road, that we are in fact fast becoming 
an economic anachronism. We are playing the world eco- 
nomic game according to rules that are rapidly changing. 


The situation would be much less serious if we had the 
advantage of a free market for our agricultural produce, but 
unfortunately for us virtually every industrial country today 
guarantees uneconomically high returns to its farmers, 
thereby encouraging excessive production, refuses us entry 
to its own markets, and has to be refrained from dumping 
its surpluses into markets we like to regard as ours, Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market would almost certainly leave 
us in a worse position than the present one. How much 
worse it is likely to be cannot as yet be measured. 


What is the answer? What does the future hold for New 
Zealand? How are we going to live with the instability of 
our vulnerable and dependent economy? 


Obviously, we must explore the prospects of opening up 
new markets with far more vigour than we have done so far. 


Possibly we need to diversify our farming practices. This 
would not be the first time. In the 1870’s we expanded our 
range of produce from wool and tallow to include mutton, 
and in the 1890’s to include butter and cheese. Our grand- 
parents took advantage of every technical development with 
an energy and determination that should be an inspiration 
tO°US. 


We must investigate new markets in North America, in 
Asia, among the newly emergent nations where as personal 
incomes rise so will the demand for goods. Besides market 
research what we need most of all are people who have got 
the capacity and the will to sell New Zealand goods. 


Speech to Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Wellington. 
25 May 1967. 


THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


We in the New Zealand Labour Party firmly believe that 
the expansion potential of this country has only been 
scratched. It is our belief that the development of secondary 
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industries associated with our Primary industries must be 
promoted to the full. The key to higher export earnings is 
greater diversification and more intensive processing. Meas- 
ures should be taken to develop the manufacture of woollen 
goods at an ever increasing pace. It is our policy to do 
everything in our power to assist manufacturers in this field 
to make New Zealand woollen goods sought after the world 
over. This will not be achieved merely by freeing imports of 
competing cloths or eliminating tariffs, as this Government 
has done. 


We must aim for an all-out diversified industrial expan- 
sion. New Zealand should be exporting carpets, textiles and 
garments instead of raw wool, pre-packed processed foods 
instead of carcase meat, leather goods instead of hide and 
skins, and a much wider range of dairy products, including 
special cheeses. This is not something we should be aiming 
at for the 1980’s, but for the 1970’s. 


The Department of Industries and Commerce should 
ensure that industry uses New Zealand raw materials to the 
maximum. And in addition the Government should move 
progressively towards the issue of import licences to end- 
users and give manufacturers and processers a guaranteed 
supply of raw materials. However it should be a point of 
pride with New Zealand manufacturers to use an ever 
increasing proportion of our own raw materials. 


Palmerston North By-election. December 1967. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


When we mine minerals we exploit capital. Minerals are 
part of the capital resources of the country, but if, as we 
do at Te Aroha, we mine a mineral and ship it away for 
processing, we do not extract from it the maximum amount 
of added value of which it is capable. It may well be that 
the deposit is too small for it to be processed in New Zea- 
land, but in the case of ilmenite sands we have a deposit 
large. enough to be processed in New Zealand. Now, by 
opening the door and increasing the facility with which 
investment money from overseas flows into this field we 
are increasing the possibility of this capital resource being 
exhausted by being mined and then being processed over- 
seas, with the added value being lost to New Zealand. 
Ultimately, when that mineral is exhausted, the only gain 
we have made is the funds from the sale of the mineral. 
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I put forward the point that one of the most advantageous 
gains we get from the development of such a resource as 
the ilmenite sands is not just the money we receive from 
the mining of the mineral, or, if we process it, from the 
added value derived, but the great opportunities we provide 
New Zealanders to apply their skills in industry in their 
own country. The tremendous fillip to education and train- 
ing, and the way in which we can provide opportunities for 
increased skills and for the application of those skills, ought 
not to be lost sight of. 


Land and Income Tax Amendment Bill. 20 November 1968. 


TRADING 


Can we really pursue relentlessly and vigorously the 
search for new and expanding markets without making a 
conscious effort to cultivate a sense of nation, a sense of 
independence and self-reliance? 


The people want to work, they want to produce, they 
want New Zealand to get out of this chronic state of eco- 
nomic instability, with its recurrent balance of payments 
problem. She cannot break out of the unimaginative strangle- 
hold that has been placed on her unless a new spirit of 
drive and a feeling of pride set her own people free to work 
for their own country and for their own future. 


Hutt By-election. 22 July 1968. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


As we know to our cost, just increasing the volume of 
farm products, without taking other processing and market- 
ing steps, can, in some circumstances, reduce our export 
income. 


This, then, shows the need for New Zealand to have a 
long-term economic plan. 
But what kind of plan? 
Here we face several alternatives: 
First — we could have a State planning organisation; 
second — we could have a private planning organisation; 


Third — we could have a body of professional economists 
acting as advisers to Government; and 


—————————————eerrrrere 
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Fourth — we could have an independent planning author- 
ity comprising representatives of all key sectors of 
the economy. 


We prefer this latter type of body. 


Some advantages and disadvantages of the other three 
are: 


First — A State planning organisation: Such a body can 
play an important part in economic development. Probably 
the best example of this is Japan, where the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency of the Japanese Government provides, each 
year, one of the world’s finest economic surveys. This pin- 
points Japan’s role in the world, and indicates the steps 
which are necessary for Japan to fulfil that role. I believe 
that our own economic plan should aim to do precisely that: 
to pinpoint world economic trends, and then to pick the 
fields in which New Zealand can successfully concentrate. 


But the Japanese planning body — staffed almost exclu- 
sively by economists — works largely because of the nature 
of Japanese society, which differs from ours in many ways. 


The Japanese economy is dominated by a handful of giant 
firms; the inter-connection between top businessmen and 
Government leaders is very close; and the relationship 
between the big firms and their employees is also very 
different from that existing in our own country. Thus, in 
Japan, decisions made by economists can easily be passed 
on by Government to a few key business leaders and from 
there translated into action. This situation does not apply in 
New Zealand. We are a much more open society. We do not 
have a few large firms controlling all key sectors of the 
economy — and our employees and other sectors, such as 
the farming community, have a much more decisive interest 
and say in economic development. 


Secondly — a private planning organisation: This method 
does not find favour because it would be mainly an analyser, 
rather than a driving, motivating force. 


Thirdly — we already have a body of professional econ- 
omists advising the Government in the Monetary and Econ- 
omic Council. No one would deny that their reports have 
been extremely valuable, and it is possible that their activi- 
ties could be incorporated in a type of planning council. 
But, of itself, an advisory panel of economists has no 
authority or means of carrying out its recommendations. 
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Finally — there is much to favour the formation of an 
independent planning authority, under the chairmanship of 
a Minister, but based on all key sectors of the economy. 


I favour this because what we need is a plan that will 
work in New Zealand, a plan that will help solve New 
Zealand’s problems, a plan that will motivate the people of 
New Zealand — a plan that would secure the co-operation 
and backing of all sections of the community. 


If a national plan does not win the enthusiastic backing 
of such groups as farmers and wage and salary earners, then 
it is not worth the paper it is written on. 


Briefly, then, this is the type of economic planning 
organisation which one might envisage for New Zealand. 


It would work basically on three levels: 


(1) On the top level, an economic planning council would be 
formed. Its purpose would be to propose plans to Gov- 
ernment — and it would comprise representatives of 
all key sectors of the economy, including the farming 
industry, wage and salary earners, manufacturers, em- 
ployers, commerce, transport and education; 


(2) On the second level would be a co-ordinating body. This 
would be largely a professional body, charged with pro- 
viding the basic research for long-term planning. It 
would need to be linked with Treasury and the Statistics 
Department; 


(3) On the third level, there could be several specialist 
groups, each drawn from specialists in a sector of the 
economy — to be called on for detailed advice, and also 
to assist the planning council by suggesting targets and 
by ensuring that the overall plan did not become the 
victim of conflicts between sectors of the economy. 


Inside the three-tier framework could be incorporated 
much of the work that is at present being done sectionally 
by many other bodies, including sections of the Treasury, 
the Industries and Commerce Department, the Monetary and 
Economic Council, the Agricuitural Development Conference, 
and possibly the Institute of Economic Research. 


It would not, however, be a monolithic State giant. 


It would cali on some of the best economic brains in the 
country to help prepare economic guidelines. 
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It would set out the consequences of growth-rates, and 
the alternatives facing the country. 


On a policy level, it would make sure that representatives 
of all key sectors of the economy ironed out a mutually- 
acceptable overall plan of growth. 


It would give us specialised groups to make sure we 
achieved our targets, particularly in the key sectors. 


But there is nothing doctrinaire in the concept of national 
planning. Already extensive planning is undertaken in speci- 
fic fields. It can be extended and co-ordinated. Every success- 
ful business in this country uses similar planning techniques 
— without sapping the initiative of the people working in 
that business. 


The fastest developing countries in the world today are 
those that utilise the best principles of long-term planning 
— and those that effectively encourage the initiative and 
drive of their own people. 


New Zealand needs the same blend of planning, drive and 
initiative — applied in a way that is designed by New 
Zealanders, has the Support of New Zealanders, and fills 
the needs of New Zealand. 


Canterbury Branch, N.Z. Society of Accountants. 16 March 1966 


EARLY PROBLEMS 


There was clearly a duty on all Government members to 
say why the country had got into the present situation and 
exactly what the Government intended to do about it, but 
that is completely lacking in the speeches of the Members 
opposite. Instead, they prefer to go back to the political 
prison they created for themselves by the extravagant abuse 
they heaped on the Labour Government between 1957 and 
1960. I submit that many of New Zealand’s present difficul- 
ties stem not from a depression, because in fact for the past 
six years we have had record overseas exchange earnings; 
they stem from the fact that ever since 1958 the National 
Party has been so extravagant in its criticism and abuse of 
the Labour Party and the policies applied at that time that 
it could not possibly take practical steps to safeguard the 
economy in the interests of the people without confessing 
how wrongly it had abused the Labour Government and how 
unfair its criticism had been. 
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In not wanting to eat its words, it is now making the 
people digest its deeds and that is why the people are 
suffering. The Government asked the people to produce more, 
they did. The farmers set to work and produced substantially 
more. The wage and salaries earners, whom members oppo- 
site love to abuse, worked longer hours... . 


The people responded to the Government’s call to produce 
more, but the Government by its extravagant recklessness 
sabotaged their efforts and today the people are paying the 
cost of those policies. 


Customs Act Amendment Bill debate. 30 May 1967. 
* * * 


If there was any justice in the world the Prime Minister 
would rise in his seat tonight and abjectly apologize to my 
colleague, the Member for Island Bay, for the hypocrisy and 
humbug that has been employed by the National Party for 
the last nine years to revile and criticise the Member for 
Island Bay. 

Address-in-Reply debate. 3 May 1967. 


PLANNING FOR EFFICIENCY 


On a national level, I know most businessmen would 
welcome long-term economic forecasts by competent econ- 
omists. I am sure that all would agree that a planning 
council could do an excellent job of undertaking long-term 
research into overseas markets — and then translating that 
research into recommendations for future production. But 
tonight I want to deal with a much more basic need in our 
economy: the problem of the firm that is working well below 
maximum efficiency. 


I deal with this because it is all too easy to talk about 
national pipe-dreams, and then do nothing about them. 


If a long-term plan is to have any real effect on New 
Zealand’s growth, it must deal with practical matters — it 
must help individual firms to increase their efficiency, to 
increase their output, to increase their productivity (which 
is their output per unit of manpower employed). 


The other day I mentioned some interesting figures 
relating to our productivity growth -— because this is 
normally the best way in which countries can test their 
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overall efficiency. Not only has our annual increase in 
productivity been too low, but our development in several 
Key industries is lopsided. 


On one end of the scale we have the outstanding example 
of the pulp and paper industry which, in the ten years up 
to 1960, increased its productivity — its output per worker 
— by a fantastic 37 per cent a year. 


At the other end of the scale, productivity in some key 
industries actually dropped. This was most noticeable in 
industries such as meat freezing and leather tanning. Not 
that their output did not rise. It did — as more labour was 
employed. But their productivity — their output per unit of 
labour — actually dropped. 


Now, on the surface this might seem an easy enough 
problem to solve — and many people might say that all we 
have to do is to provide sufficient incentives for industries 
to improve their rates of growth. But, if we look deeper I 
am sure that we will find, in each of the lagging industries, 
some firms which have done an outstanding job of increasing 
productivity, and others that are, in varying degrees, in- 
efficient or under-developed. 


This, then, boils down to a problem of management, of 
capital, of effective use of resources. It is clear that financial 
incentives alone will not completely solve the problem. 


I said the other day that if the rest of New Zealand 
industry in the past ten years had developed at a quarter of 
the rate of the pulp and paper industry, then New Zealand’s 
productivity growth would have led the world. 


Likewise, let me say tonight that if we could help lift 
the level of some of our under-developed firms to the level 
of the most efficient ones in each industry, then again our 
growth-rate would lead the world. 


Now, how do we achieve this? Can Government play a 
role in this? Can a national planning council help solve the 
problem? What, in fact, is the role of Government today in 
industry? 


I suggest, first, that it is a prime task of Government to 
encourage all key sectors of the community to operate in 
a way that is harmonious with the national interest... . 


Next, Government can introduce financial incentives to 
encourage the right type of investment in industry — to 
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encourage investment in selected districts — and this I 
wholeheartedly support. If we need new machines, for 
instance, to lift production in important industries, then we 
should consider not only depreciation rates, but greater and 
more realistic investment allowances and other incentives 
that will encourage the necessary investment. 


But again this does not solve the problem that stems 
largely from firms that have yet to achieve optimum effi- 
ciency — or firms that are not yet fully effective. 


Let me deal with it, then, on two levels: 


1. The small firm, which influences so much of New Zealand 
business, and on which so much of New Zealand’s pro- 
gress depends, and 


2. The public company, which dominates important sections 
of the economy. 


Now the small firm is a New Zealand way of life, and 
it must be possible to continue to play its part. It represents 
the efforts of thousands of New Zealanders who have 
started off on their own, to work for themselves, and whose 
enterprises have then started to grow into medium-sized 
businesses. 


It is no fault of theirs that, in building up their one-man 
businesses to greater size, they have not always had access 
to the latest techniques in management, in costing, in busi- 
ness efficiency — in short, to the new specialist business 
skills that are available to larger firms. 


Many of them started in the cash-drawer age, ten to 
twenty years ago — and today they live in a computer age. 


The type of national planning council we have in mind 
could provide specialist consultant services to assist those 
small businessmen in all the techniques that could improve 
their efficiency 


I believe, for instance, that we have not done enough to 
make available to small businesses the advantage of the 
latest scientific discoveries and improved techniques — and 
that specialists should be available to advise on this. 


For example, the stock control techniques in some firms 
could be more efficient. Materials handling techniques could 
be improved — and distribution costs represent a particularly 
large portion of New Zealand costs, a factor that can be 
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reduced with more modern techniques. These are all matters 
on which specialist advice, and practical assistance, should 
be available to firms that want it. If each can become as 
efficient as our pulp and paper industry then New Zealand 
will do very well indeed. If we can raise the efficiency level 
of a great many more firms in each industry to the level of 
the leading firm, then New Zealand’s growth-rate could lead 
the world — and would not, as it does today, compare so 
badly with that of countries such as Japan, West Germany, 
and France. 


But what are the factors, apart from profit, that deter- 
mine the real efficiency of a firm? What other factors 
measure its role in the development of the country? 


Firstly, you can judge a firm’s efficiency and effectiveness 
by its attitude towards management and staff training. 
Secondly, a manufacturing firm’s development nrotential may 
be judged by its ratio of skilled staff to unskilled staff — 
particularly by its ratio of technicians to technologists. Too 
often, graduate technologists in New Zealand are forced to 
do the work of middle-level technicians because New Zealand 
has lagged badly in the training of technicians. And thirdly, 
you can often judge the future potential of a firm by its 
attitude towards apprenticeship training. Far too many shirk 
in their duty to train the young people who will be the 
technicians, the technologists, the managers, and the owners 
of the future. 


You can also judge the effectiveness of a firm by the 
margins it pays for skilled work compared with unskilled 
work. In some industries, you can judge a firm’s likely 
development by its spending on research — although, with 
the small scale of much New Zealand industry, it is obvious 
that much of our research can best be carried out at a 
Government or industry level. 


In almost every field, you can judge the efficiency of a 
firm by its attitude toward innovation — its attitude toward 
the latest ideas in science, in technology, in stock and flow 
control, in accountancy and forecasting techniques. 


The shareholders in our public companies are entitled to 
be kept informed on all these criteria of business efficiency 
and growth — and the public, too, are entitled to know 
Whether our big publicly-owned companies are, in fact, 
working as well as they can in the national interest and 
their own, or whether they are lagging. 
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One way in which these firms could be assisted to assess 
their efficiency would be through an annual efficiency audit 
— comparable to our present financial audit. In such an 
efficiency audit, independent analysts could report on the 
kind of criteria I have mentioned: on the attitude towards 
staff selection and training, scientific development, planning, 
stock and budget control. 


I certainly am not suggesting that we should attempt to 
impose standards on firms — but we should be able to 
provide them with standards of comparison on today’s terms. 


I mention these ideas to give some indication of the way 
in which a national planning council could work effectively 
— not merely working on top-level economic planning, but 
grappling with problems where they start, and assisting our 
people to modernise their industries, increase their growth 
rates, and improve their performance. In a country such as 
ours we cannot afford the luxury of erratic, unplanned 
growth. 


I believe that Government, working in partnership with 
all key sections of the economy, working through a national 
planning council in ways similar to those I have outlined — 
can play a decisive role in encouraging our people to take 
their future into their own hands, and can give New Zealand 
a higher and more adequate rate of economic and social 
progress. 


Speech to Southland Branch, Institute of Secretaries. 
18 March 1966. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment is not only humiliating for its victims, it 
is also wasteful for society. 


If material resources, such as coal, iron and oil are left 
idle, they do not go to waste. They may later be employed 
without loss. But production lost from unemployment is a 
permanent loss which never can be made up. Unemployment 
is as economically wasteful as it is socially unjust. No one 
can claim that people who were once employed are unem- 
ployable. 


And yet some still view unemployment with complacency 
or indeed with satisfaction. To quote, the Chairman of the 
Te Awamutu Branch of the National Party said in April 1968: 
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“No doubt the establishment of a satisfactory unemployment 
rate has done much towards stimulating production at a 
time when stimulation was essential.” This kind of thinking 
seems to imply that a permanent pool of unemployed would 
not be unwelcomed by some people, regardless of the loss 
of production and the amount of human suffering which it 
entails. 


It is utterly ridiculous that engineering works should be 
closing down, throwing men out of work — 120 in Christ- 
church last week, for example — when we are buying rail- 
way rolling stock overseas. If the engineering works con- 
cerned do not have the class of equipment necessary to build 
this type of rolling stock, why can we not put three shifts 
on at the railway workshops and employ the men there, 
making it ourselves instead of having it made in Canada 
or Japan? We are bringing rolling stock in and transferring 
someone else’s unemployment problem to New Zealand... 


Let us start thinking of New Zealanders for a change. 
Let us start putting some emphasis on providing for the 
people of this country. Let us keep a works programme on 
a regional basis at a higher level than it is now. 


Budget debate. 26 June 1967. 


TRADE WITH AUSTRALIA 


Sometimes in the ambivalence that grows out of the 
warm friendship between our two countries, some people 
are moved to talk about integration or federation between 
New Zealand and Australia. Such a proposition is more a 
tribute to friendship than a practical reality. New Zealand, 
like your own country, prides itself on its independence. 
Like yourselves we are proud of our institutions. We do not 
want, any more than you would yourselves, to surrender 
any part of our sovereignty. 


But, although integration or federation, call it what you 
will, is neither feasible nor, I believe, wanted, there is a 
great need for the closest possible co-operation and associa- 
tion between our two countries. New Zealand is Australia’s 
fifth biggest customer, and a market worth over $200,000,000 
a year is of real importance to Australia. The retention of 
this market and its growth depend on New Zealand’s ability 
to pay for its purchases, and while it is true that no exact 
balance of trade operates or exists between any two coun- 
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tries it is equally true that Australia can protect her own 
interest in the New Zealand market very substantially if 
New Zealand is able to earn more in the Australian market 
to pay for her purchases, 


I am bound to say that, notwithstanding the positive 
attitude of yourself and your government towards the Free 
Trade agreement, it appears to us that there is within 
Australian commercial and industrial interests a very strong 
protectionist attitude that makes the development of markets 
of New Zealand produce extremely difficult. Yet, if we 
compare the relative sizes of our two countries, of our 
populations, of our resources, and of our industrial develop- 
ment, it must be clear that domestic market penetration 
holds greater risks for New Zealand industry than it does 
for Australian industry — even though there are times when 
Australian industry appears to think otherwise. The future 
of Free Trade agreements between our two countries will, 
to a very substantial degree, be influenced by such attitudes. 


We are not unmindful of the fact that, in the longer term, 
GATT would appear to require a complete dismantling of 
the tariff structure between our two countries — in other 
words, progress from a limited to a full free trade agree- 
ment. Because this is the ultimate development, New Zealand 
thinking about the agreement and its future will be condi- 
tioned very largely by present developments. 


Reception for the Rt. Hon. J. McEwen, Australian Deputy 
Prime Minister. 1 March 1967. 


THE COMMON MARKET 


I point out that bilateral arrangements are not new; 
and in saying that we would support them as a means of 
increasing New Zealand’s trade we are saying in effect that 
as an independent country we have a duty to stand on our 
own feet, that we recognise that the sort of future this 
country has will be a future earned by our own people, that 
to achieve this end we should preserve the greatest possible 
freedom for political and economic manoeuvre in order to 
sell to the best advantage of New Zealand all our products, 
and that we are capable of making arrangements in one 
part of the world, for instance Indonesia, that could open 
up in a relatively short time a useful market for mutton 
while at the same time preserving other arrangements we 
have with Japan. ... 
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I would hope that we would recognise at least, whether 
or not Britain goes into the Common Market, that we can 
no longer wrap ourselves up in the cottonwool of history 
and say that whatever we produce should go to Britain, or 
to here, or to there. I would hope that we would recognise 
we live in a world of constant economic change, a world in 
which regional groupings are becoming more common and 
can be expected to become even more common, and that if 
we want to take our place in this sort of world, we must 
roll up our sleeves, use all our ingenuity and energy, and, 
with the greatest freedom and the greatest possible area of 
manoeuvre, do everything we can to improve our economic 
position and our place nationally and internationally. 


Common Market debate. 31 March 1967. 


AGRICULTURE 


For too long agriculture in this country has been a 
political football. The future of New Zealand agriculture 
cannot be regarded in isolation. The growth and development 
of our country affects every facet of national life and depends 
on the success of every facet of national life. 


When Labour says that planning should be adopted to 
enable the fullest utilisation of existing capital equipment, 
the avoidance of waste, and the best use of resources, this 
is applicable to agriculture as much as it is applicable to 
industry. The reduction of interest rates, the development 
of transport, the need to Keep overseas shipping freighits 
down, all these are matters of importance to primary pro- 
ducers as well as to exporters and importers of manufac- 
tured goods. 


The time surely has come for us to achieve as far as 
possible a bi-partisan approach to our economic development 
including the development of agriculture. 


New Plymouth. 12 June 1968. 


PRICES 


Though most essential commodities, groceries, meat, 
vegetables, are subject to Keen competition, they are in fact 
impossible to police effectively on an overall price control 
basis with an army of inspectors, but there is and will be 
continued and increasing public resistance to price increases. 
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This situation demands that if action is aimed at achieving 
more stable prices, it must be concentrated where the results 
will be more beneficial. 


So I see that in your quest for progress, in your deter- 
mination to push ahead and satisfy the needs of the com- 
munity, one of the increasing factors is going to be this 
problem of increased prices. Some people have advocated 
quite freely that the answer to this is overall price control 
at the retail level. I wonder whether this is correct. So many 
of the prices that are applied at the retail level have shown 
a tendency to fall rather than to increase. Thus to apply 
any form of price control at that level is not only likely to 
be highly irritating to a large number of people, but may 
also be singularly ineffective in accomplishing its objective. 
But if we think of some forms of control applied at the 
source, where this source is levying unjustifiable prices, it 
may be very much more effective. Could I cite the example 
of somebody who held an import licence and who was adding 
a premium to the commodities he was selling because there 
was a shortage of those commodities — they were rationed 
by the licence — and was adding 30% of the premium to 
the prices, say of tinned fish or something of this kind which 
was being imported. There was a very obvious area where 
price control could be effective, at the source, simply by 
making that person declare the landed cost of the goods being 
brought in on his licence; the base cost could be established 
and it would be relatively simple to establish a fair margin. 
Thus a significant change in price could be effected while 
still preserving the keen basis of competition that exists at 
the retail level. I mention this not as a suggestion that this 
should be an overall problem to be approached through an 
overall policy, but simply to demonstrate that in all our 
thinking about marketing, about prices, about quality, about 
labelling, every one of these things will yield to method, 
will yield to thought, will yield to collective action. 


Symposium on Retailing, Auckland. 25 May 1968. 


* * * 
Is it not better to have a policy — much as the Minister 
of Agricuiture criticised it! —- that will make some sensible 


selection of the commodities coming into the country so as 
to enable sawmills, cement works, and manufacturers using 
indigenous New Zealand materials to work at full capacity 
instead of a 4-day week as many are, instead of shutting 
down as some did, and instead of cutting production as most 
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did? Is it not better to preserve a stable price structure and 
cost structure within the country than to pursue those 
policies? I want to declare this afternoon that the policy 
we have enunciated is aimed at doing those things. We do 
not believe that some credit policy initiated by the Minister 
of Finance ought to enable a local bank manager to put 
someone out of business; it ought not to be used in a way 
that is destructive of production; it ought not to be used in 
a way that could lead to higher costs and increasing prices. 
We believe, not in an army of inspectors, but in letting the 
manufacturer, the importer, and the distributor notify their 
price adjustments six weeks in advance so that there could 
be random checks and where there are complaints that 
adjustments are unjustified, they could be checked. But 
generally, because they knew they could be checked, because 
they knew they had to give notice six weeks ahead, this 
system would hold back those who would attempt to increase 
prices speculatively. Above all, let us apply this system at 
the level of the importer, the manufacturer, and the distri- 
butor. It is not necessary to control prices in an area where 
there is competition, but we must strike at the area where 
it is important to hold both costs and prices. 


Imprest Supply debate. 25 October 1968. 


THE NET LOSS IN IMMIGRATION 


Is the Government not concerned about external migra- 
tion? Is the Government not concerned that people are 
leaving this country? Members are well aware that there 
is an excess of departures over all arrivals as revealed in 
the latest population statistics. Detailed analysis of these 
figures shows a problem of very serious proportions and 
gives cause for very real alarm. If we look at the latest 
figures available, for the 12 months ended April 1968, we 
find many people are leaving the country because of the 
uncertainty in the employment field and because of the lack 
of opportunities in industry. 


In the professional groups, including nurses and teachers, 
655 more people left the country permanently than came in 
to settle permanently. In the administrative and clerical 
occupational groups, 419 more people left the country per- 
manently than came here to settle permanently. In the year 
ended April 1968, 313 more carpenters, joiners, and electric- 
ians and other building industry workers left the country 
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permanently than came here to settle permanently. From 
the metalworking trades, 148 more skilled people left than 
came to the country. 


All those people have gone to work in other countries 
because of the uncertainties which exist in the New Zealand 
economy at the present time. We are not faced with some- 
thing of historical record that is no longer of concern to the 
community. We are faced with the fact that this rate of loss 
has been accelerating in recent months. In the month of 
April alone there was a net permanent loss of 63 from the 
metalworking trades and 77 from the occupational group of 
carpenters and electrical workers. 


The taxpayers of this country have invested millions of 
dollars in the training of those people to help to build up 
New Zealand, but they are being driven out because of the 
employment and financial policies which are being pursued 
by the Government. There is a need to reverse such short- 
sighted policies. 


Nothing in the Budget is aimed at giving preference to 
New Zealand skills. Nothing in the Budget says that prefer- 
ence would be given to a New Zealand engineer over an 
Australian engineer or one of any other nationality being 
brought to work in this country. There is nothing to say we 
would prefer New Zealand building contractors to overseas 
building contractors. There is nothing to say we would prefer 
to have our own engineer industry working at full blast in 
preference to paying men off and having them leave the 
country. There is nothing in the Budget which is aimed at 
reversing this trend. 


After more than 12 months of massive unemployment 
there is not one word or one penny piece in the Budget 
aimed at providing job retraining schemes for unskilled 
workers, but there is a reduction in the amount of money 
voted for equipment for technical institutes. The Government 
has embarked on a course which will destroy the basis of 
industrialisation in this country if it is not arrested. It is 
striking at the roots by which industrialisation can be built 
up — the skills and resourcefulness of the New Zealand 
work people, which are attained, honed and sharpened inside 
the educational facilities of this country. Those people are 
being driven out. A system such as this is suicidal. 


Budget debate. 23 June 1968. 








OVERSEAS INVESTORS 


Let me make it quite clear that there is no resistance on 
this side of the House to overseas investment in N ew Zealand 
provided that it comes in a form that is in the best interests 
of New Zealand... If it has something to contribute to 
the development of this country, then it comes in a form 
that is very much in the interests of New Zealand and it 
will be very much welcomed on this side of the House. But 
not all overseas investment has this characteristic. 


Could I draw attention to the fact that under Labour 
Governments industries have been established in New Zea- 
land solely by overseas investment. I might, for instance, 
point to the rubber industry. 


The first tyre factory in this country — the Firestone 
Tyre and Rubber Company of Christchurch, a wholly over- 
seas-financed venture — was opened by the Member for 
Island Bay in 1948, and it has made some 2,000,000 tyres. 
It founded a tyre industry in New Zealand that has led to 
other plants being established. It has saved New Zealand 
countless millions of dollars in overseas funds, and it has 
made it possible for New Zealanders to acquire new skills 
and for the country to acquire new industries. I point to 
this venture to show that members on this side of the House 
do not have a closed mind to overseas investment in New 
Zealand. However, subsequent to the changes made in the 
Tenancy Act, some overseas companies bought up commer- 
cial buildings in the centre of metropolitan areas because of 
the high earning rate that could be extracted from them. 
The overseas investment that established a tyre industry in 
New Zealand saved us funds and earned us funds, although 
admittedly there was the potential for increased overseas 
payments for the servicing of that investment. But I defy 
any member to tell me how substituting an overseas land- 
lord for a New Zealand landlord increased our capacity to 
earn overseas funds or contributed to any saving in overseas 
funds to offset the additional liability created. 


I give those two examples to show that overseas invest- 
ment has forms that are in the interests of New Zealand 
and forms that are not in the interests of New Zealand. 
Therefore any country that is the recipient of overseas 
investment must be selective in its approach and must 
accept only those forms of investment that are in its best 
interests. 


Land and Income Tax Amendment Bill. 20 November 1968. 
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SHIPPING 


Those who derogate the principle of a New Zealand 
national shipping line can adequately be answered by citing 
the examples of Norway, Israel, Korea, and other small 
countries. 


Norway established a national shipping line towards the 
end of the nineteenth century — and predictions were made 
by international economists that it would prove to be a 
costly failure. A study made of the Norwegian situation in 
the 1920’s reached the same conclusions. But today, the 
Norwegian fleet is the second largest active fleet in the 
world and it makes a handsome profit. 


Sea freights have increased by approximately fifty per 
cent over the last twelve years. It is estimated that this 
year they will cost us, in total, about eighty-seven million 
pounds, or about ninety per cent of our total earnings from 
the sale of dairy products or meat products. The latest three- 
and-three-quarter per cent increase in sea freighting costs 
amounts to one million pounds, which means it will take 
about three hundred thousand lambs, not to improve New 
Zealand’s financial position, but to meet increased transport 
costs. 


What would a Labour Government do? It would do what 
the National Government should do now — first, establish a 
Shipping Corporation, and secondly, secure more competitive 
sea freights, initially by tender or charter. New zealand 
can no longer refuse other competitive shipping companies 
the opportunity to tender for carrying New Zealand produce 
to market, and it is high time that the Government came 
out if its traditional affiliations and started doing something 
for New Zealand. If Pakistan, Australia, or even Samoa can 
have a shipping line of its own, or a ship of its own, then 
surely to goodness New Zealand can set about competitive 
tendering for the conveyance of its product to market. There 
is no reason why, if these other countries can have shipping 
lines of their own, New Zealand should not plan, when the 
funds are available, to have some shipping of her own. 
The advantage of this sort of attitude is highlighted by 
Australian exports. The Manufacturers’ Federation would not 
agree to an increase of seven and a half per cent. Tenders 
were called, and they were received from the Pakistani lines 
and from the Japanese lines, two state-owned lines, and they 
now carry Australian exports at the rate charged prior to 
the seven and a half per cent being put on by Conference 
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Lines, There are opportunities to reduce overseas payments 
if only the Government would think and act for New Zealand 
instead of for those with whom it finds probably more 
comfortable and traditional political affiliations. 


Budget debate. 27 June 1967. 
* * * 


Few countries in the world are so dependent on overseas 
trade for the maintenance of their standard of living and 
their way of life as New Zealand is, and this makes New 
Zealand, because of its geographical situation, highly depend- 
ent on overseas shipping. New Zealand exports only a narrow 
range of products, but the manifest tonnage is large... 


The New Zealand Labour Party’s case for a New Zealand 
Shipping line does not mean that it is against British ship- 
ping lines. These have in the past done a great deal to help 
build New Zealand. New Zealand is duly grateful for this 
assistance, but of course we have paid for it.... 


A New Zealand shipping line could reduce the balance of 
payment burden which is imposed by the freight charged on 
imports into and exports out of New Zealand. New Zealand- 
owned ships could exercise counter-availing power against 
the rate fixing proposals of foreign conference lines, or could 
help to secure rate structures more advantageously geared to 
New Zealand export movements. With the developments that 
have taken place since the Second World War, many inno- 
vations, both in types of ships and in methods of loading 
and unloading will result in advantages if ships are available 
to New Zealand to meet the requirement of her rather 
specialized export trade. There is, for instance, a vast poten- 
tial in the Melanesian sector of the Pacific which has long 
been neglected by New Zealand. The area has some 3,000,000 
people with a growing amount of purchasing power, who 
depend for a large part of their requirements on imports. 
It has been estimated that such a trade could, within two 
years, return to New Zealand something in excess of 
$8,000,000 a year. The absence of adequate regular sea 
services is the biggest impediment to progress in the area, 
but adequate shipping is unlikely to come unless it is 
fostered or provided as a part of an overall policy. 


It would be no answer for New Zealand to become a 
junior but paying associate of the Conference Lines. 


Speech to the Exports Council. 6 December 1968. 











GOVERNMENT 


Three main problems are dealt with here: the standing 
of Parliament, which has been lowered as a consequence 
of Cabinet rule and ill-chosen session dates; the feeling 
that there is but little difference between the parties; and 
the need to strengthen local government. The Labour 
Party's policy towards the calling together of Parliament 
deals with the first problem, and a vehement et eee 
of Labour’s aims compared with those of the other parties, 


with the second. 


Norman Kirk’s views on local government and region- 
alism, and a new approach to the problem of rates were 


put forward in a recent speech to the Nelson Jaycees. 
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PARLIAMENT — PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


The standing of Parliament is at low ebb. Although it 
is the highest court in the land and the basis on which the 
rights and freedom of the individual depend, it is not held 
in high regard. 


Indeed, in some quarters there is a disrespect bordering 
on contempt. This is one of the most disturbing features of 
present day national life. For if it is allowed to continue it 
could lead in the name of “reform” to an attack on Parla- 
ment and on the Parliamentary system, with a consequent 
loss of freedom and an increase in executive authority over 
the lives of the people. The need today is for an attack on 
the real causes of Parliament’s lack of status and ineffec- 
tiveness. 


Why has the standing of Parliament declined? 


Some claim it is entirely due to the manner in which 
members conduct themselves in Parliament. While there 
may have been and no doubt will be episodes Parliament 
would be better without, it is certainly not the main, nor 
even a large cauSe. 


Sometimes careless, even irresponsible journalism lam- 
basts Parliament in derogatory terms in the mistaken notion 
that Government is its target. It is conceded that such inci- 
dents contribute, but they are mere symptoms of a complaint 
rather than the cause. 


The real cause lies in the abrogation of Parliament’s 
authority by Cabinet, which has made Parliament increas- 
ingly ineffective. More and more we find Cabinet making 
decisions of major importance without reference to Parlia- 
ment, and often without even prior consultation with caucus. 
There is no consultation, no attempt to secure Parliament’s 
view, no gesture even, to seek bi-partisan support or to let 
the people know what is being done in their name, either 
for them or to them. Instead, we have evasions and mis- 
leading statements designed to withhold from Parliament 
and the people a forthright account of current affairs. 


Parliament is ignored, and is only called together when 
a session can legally be put off no longer, and then this is 
announced in a manner which, if it is not downright con- 
temptuous, shows little respect for Parliament. For instance, 
this year, even before the opening date was announced, a 
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Junior Minister disclosed that the length of time for debates 
had already been decided, to enable the House to recess in 
favour of a Government conference. 


Parliament is too important to be left to the mercy of 
the Prime Minister’s whims or to become the victim of 
political expediency. Its status must be rehabilitated. It must 
be made more effective. It must meet earlier, and operate 
more effectively to help restore the status, dignity, and 
effectiveness of the Parliamentary system and as a check to 
unbridled Cabinet authority. Under a Labour Government 
Parliament would meet earlier in the year and sit longer, 
and its sittings would be divided into two main sessions. 


The first session to include in its work: 
(a) Address in reply. 

(b) Foreign Affairs debate. 

(c) Economic debate. 


(d) Consideration of reports and legislation from recess 
committees. 


(e) Introduction of new legislation. 


The recess would be devoted to committee work on 
inquiries, legislation and other matters; and the second ses- 
sion (punctuated if necessary with short recesses) would 
deal with the Budget, the Estimates, and general legislation. 


Let no one be in any doubt — when we say that Parlia- 
ment would meet earlier in the year, we mean just that. 


The election of a Labour Government in 1969 means that 
Parliament could expect to be called together on or about 
January 28th, 1970, sitting through to late March or early 
April. 


It is desirable that the Budget should be presented nearer 
the start of the financial year, and with modern computers 
this should be quite possible. Our aim which would be to 
commence the second session with the presentation of the 
Budget is quite realistic. 


This basic reform would make it possible to abandon 
after-midnight sittings. Other reforms would include a 
streamlining of House procedures and the modernisation of 
the structure of Cabinet. 


— 
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More but smaller committees should be established to 
review departmental operations. They should be aided by 
skilled and expert examiners, and wherever possible we 
should consider opening all committee hearings to the public 
and the Press. 


With the House sitting longer there would be fewer 
excuses for Cabinet to make major decisions without the 
prior approval of Parliament. There would be a greater 
understanding between the people and Government. Demo- 
cracy would become more effective, more practical, and more 
real. The standing of Parliament would be enhanced and 
the Parliamentary system would regain the respect it is 
losing. 

New Plymouth. 18 June 1968. 


IS THERE A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
PARTIES ? 


There are those today who, for their own special reasons, 
claim that there is no difference between the parties. While 
this canard suits the National Party, it should not fool the 
discerning. 


The National Party is a conservative party. It is more 
likely to rely on the precedents of the past than on plans 
for the future. It claims to believe in a free enterprise 
system, but evidently, while this relates to the marketing 
of sugar, it does not extend to the sale of newspapers. 


It is materialist in outlook and accords status to wealth 
and possessions rather than to service and ability. 


It is the party of whip and carrot, believing that fear 
and greed are the only motives to which people will respond. 
Profits are its yardstick, and it regards the pursuit of 
private gain as the major virtue. Over the years it has 
become so impressed with the profit motive that it now 
thinks individual liberty is mainly the liberty to accumulate 
wealth. So obsessed with this has it become that it now 
seems to believe that almost any activity can be justified 
as long as some individual can make money out of it. 


As a party it preserves the privileges of monopoly and 
gives a free hand to the speculator. And, when the fruits 
of uninhibited speculation hit the economy, it requires the 
public to shoulder the burden of repairing the damage. 
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It is a party of fine phrases and poor performances. 


————E Eee 


Its view of redistributing the national income is to 
reward the lender at the expense of the producer — a policy 
it has followed with diligence. Higher interest rates, increased 
charges for electricity, rail charges, postal charges, and 
reduced taxes on capital have all had the effect of trans- 
ferring from the producers — and from all those engaged 
in production or servicing production — a significant slice 
of their income to those who live by speculating and lending. 


As a party it has not hesitated to employ any device to 
conceal its harsh and selfish philosophy. Its political image 
is a mirage — a mirage that has led many who are opposed 
to everything the National Party really stands for to lend it 
their support. 


Fortunately there are signs of an awakening. More and 
more people are seeing it in its true form. The revelation 
of sugar profits, the increased doctors’ charges due to Gov- | 
ernment’s refusal to increase the Social Security payment, | 
increasing payments for medicine, the mean and petty money- | 
grubbing policy that attempted to make house surgeons into 
part-time charladies and still makes our splendid nurses pay | 
for meals in duty time, the fiasco of bank charges, Govern- 
ment’s tacit encouragement to price-pushers, and many | 
others, have helped dispel any illusions about the rea] nature | 
of the National Party. 


The Labour Party rejects this bankrupt philosophy. It 
does not accept that fear and greed are the only motives 
people will respond to. It plans for the future. It plans to 
build a better nation. It is proud of New Zealand and New 
Zealand institutions. 


It recognises that the future belongs to those who fit 
themselves for it. It favours an overall economic plan to 
ensure the balanced and rapid development of all our 
country’s resources. 


Ours is a wonderful country. It has a proud heritage. 
In terms of population it grows bigger and younger each 
day. Already more than one half of our population is under 
thirty years of age. They are the future of New Zealand. 
The nature of their future depends on the policies of today. 


In other years we set out to build a nation. Internally, | 
the Labour Party accomplished a social revolution that led | 
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the world. Our task is not finished. There is still much to 
be done. We must build a society in which all our people 
find challenging opportunities equal to their talents. Through 
greater equality of opportunity, particularly in higher edu- 
cation, we can throw open wide the gates to the future. 
We can create a stronger sense of national purpose and of 
pride in the nation. We can ensure that the resourcefulness, 
enterprise and venturesome spirit of young New Zealand is 
given full play in building a better nation.... 


We New Zealanders are proud of our country, its history 
and its heritage. We, in the New Zealand Labour Party, are 
dedicated to the fostering of New Zealand institutions and 
the full development of the nation’s talents and resources 
in the interests of our nation and the service of mankind. 


Labour Party Conference. 17 May 1965. 


THE ROLE OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


Our movement is not just a fort from which past achieve- 
ments are defended. It is a forward-looking force that accepts 
the challenge of the future. It aims to work for the better- 
ment of mankind, both here and abroad; to pursue that great 
objective of peace and plenty; for the creation of a satisfy- 
ing society in which each person may seek fulfilment through 
the application of their talents, abilities and hopes. A society 
with a sense of purpose. 


The New Zealand Labour Party is the NEW ZEALAND 
party. The words New Zealand are as important as the word 
Labour. 


We are for New Zealand — we aim to strive for oppor- 
tunities for New Zealanders in every field. We demand that 
New Zealanders should be allowed to run their own affairs 
— we are in strong opposition to ail those who demonstrate 
by word or action that they intend to sell New Zealand short. 


We aim to — 
‘Take positive steps towards economic recovery.’ 


‘Take positive steps to aid the peaceful development of 
South-east Asia.’ 


‘Accelerate New Zealand’s journey towards nationhood.’ 


Labour Party Conference. 8 May 1968. 
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SOCIAL CREDIT 


Social Credit is first and foremost an ally of the National 
Party. It has helped to keep the National Government in 
office. In country districts it enabled defecting Nationalists 
to desert their party without voting for their opponents — 
it served for them as some sort of Country Party. 


There is no lack of evidence of a strong affinity between 
the National Party and the Social Crediters. The former 
Socred leader, Mr Wilfred B. Owen, was the 1967 National 
Party organiser for the Lyttleton electorate. Mr A. Barwood, 
Social Credit candidate for Ashburton said, after the 1966 
election: ‘We should be well satisfied with the result of this 
election because we have had all our hopes fulfilled — 
including no change of Government’. 


Reporting on the 1966 election the National Party’s chief 
research officer, Mr Martin Nestor, said: ‘If there had not 
been a third party, the floating voters who were dissatisfied 
with National would have voted Labour or abstained. In the 
next general election National should not be unduly con- 
cerned about combatting Social Credit as such’. 


Hutt By-election. 23 July 1968. 


LACK OF PROGRESS UNDER NATIONAL 


In a world of dynamic change it is a tragedy that today 
this country is in the hands of conservative leadership. 
Twenty years ago this country led the world. The average 
New Zealander enjoyed the highest living standards in the 
world. Today — man for man — at least three other coun- 
tries have higher average incomes than New Zealanders, and 
many more are racing to bridge the gap. More important 
than the mere material assets that go to make up a national 
income, however, are the fields that reflect social progress. 


What is our record today? 


We used to lead the world with the lowest infant mortality 
rate on earth. Today Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland 
have all surpassed us. We still have too wide a disparity in 
infant mortality as between the Maori and the European. 


A generation ago, the average New Zealander could con- 
fidently expect to live longer than any other person on earth. 
Today our life expectancy rate has been surpassed by such 
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countries as the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, 
Israel, Canada, Sweden and Iceland. 


In a country that has pioneered so much in medical 
research, we still fortunately have the dedicated people who 
have given us the finest heart surgical team in the world. 
But, in other medical. spheres, New Zealand today has fewer 
physicians and dentists per thousand people than at least 
three other countries. Long hospital waiting lists are a dis- 
grace to a country that was once the social laboratory of 
the world. 


In a world where education is the key to progress, our 
proportion of teachers is lagging behind such countries as 
Sweden, Canada, the United States, the Netherlands, Israel, 
Finland and Argentina. For a country which, in many ways, 
led the world in education, New Zealand has, proportionately, 
fewer people at university today than Australia, the Nether- 
lands, or the United States. Japan — a country that had a 
far smaller percentage of people at university than New 
Zealand fifteen years ago — has now virtually caught us up 
and, by this year, may surpass us. 


Perhaps of even more significance: we live today in the 
age of computers, technology, and unsurpassed scientific 
development. The world’s scientists have made more progress 
in the past twenty years than in the rest of history put 
together. They will make more progress in the next ten than 
the last twenty. But how is New Zealand developing to meet 
the unparalleled problems — and the exhilarating oppor- 
tunities — of the space age? 


We have a smaller percentage of university students 
studying science and technology than virtually any other 
developed country on earth. Compared with one country — 
Israel — we have, proportionately, only half the number of 
people studying science and technology. Sweden, proportion- 
ately, has fifty per cent more science and technology students, 
the Netherlands seventy per cent more. 


In other important fields, our economy has been stagger- 
ing along while some other countries have been bounding 
ahead. As a nation that lives by trade, we used to be the 
world’s biggest per capita trading nation. Today at least nine 
other countries export and import more goods, man for man, 
than we do. 


Even though we are a small nation, with small-scale 
industry, a generation ago New Zealand stood third in the 
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world for the level of output in our manufacturing industries. 
But, in the past fifteen years, some countries have been 
increasing their efficiency — their output per worker — 
their productivity — at twice the New Zealand rate. In many 
of those years, two countries — West Germany and Japan 
— have increased their productivity at almost three times 
the New Zealand rate. Our development has been lagging, 
not because New Zealanders do not work as hard as other 
people, but because New Zealand has not kept pace with the 
scientific and technological revolution that is leading the 
world. 


New Zealand, in recent years, has not kept up with a 
rapidly developing world. 


The world today is not a conservative world, but New 
Zealand’s recent progress has been determined by a conser- 
vative government. The world today is a world of unprece- 
dented, rapid change — while New Zealand has staggered 
along under “steady-does-it’”’ conservatism. 


Even worse, under this diet of “she’ll be right” and “don’t 
care” conservatism, we have witnessed the growth of a new 
and dangerous attitude in New Zealand. We have seen many 
people over-eager to decry our abilities, to criticise our 
capabilities, to down-grade, to slow down the growth we 
should be undertaking. We have seen a growing encourage- 
ment to regard New Zealand as a second-class nation. This 
tendency represents the most dangerous trend in New Zealand 
today. 


We are not a second-class nation. 


The greatest challenge facing New Zealand today is to 
reassert herself as a leader in the world: a leader in science 
and technology, in education, in medicine — but, more im- 
portant, as a leader in the social revolution that is sweeping 
the world today. The call to New Zealand today is to throw 
off the strait jacket of limp, conservative thought and set 
off once more to join the world leaders. 


For those are the real issues of the day. New Zealand 
very definitely has a choice before it. Under a continuation 
of conservative policies, it could become the backblocks of 
the space-age world. Or it could become the social workshop 
of the world — showing the world how to use successfully 
the tools of science, automation, technology and mechanisa- 
tion in the interests of mankind. 


Labour Party Conference. 9 May 1966. 


—————————————n— ee 
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AN ALTERNATIVE POLICY 


In the circumstances in which the country finds itself this 
year people are asking, not what will the National Govern- 
ment do, but what would a Labour Government have done. 
Tonight I wish to state some of the things we believe could 
have been done and which we would certainly have con- 
sidered doing had we been the Government. Not necessarily 
all of these measures but certainly some of them would have 
been employed to overcome the present situation where 
people wanting to work have no jobs, where factories have 
machinery standing idle, and where industries utilizing 
indigenous raw materials are shutting their doors. 


We would first have had a look at easing back some of 
the emergency taxes applied last year. Those taxes increased 
costs as well as reducing the purchasing power of the com- 
munity. In fact, a change in those emergency taxes could 
have been an important factor in helping to hold the general 
cost structure and in reducing costs that are particularly 
troublesome to the wage and salary earner and the farmer. 


But instead of a reduction in the emergency taxes, what 
do we find? The tables at the back of the Budget and the 
declarations in it reveal that the Minister of Finance has 
decided to continue those emergency taxes; they are not to 
be reduced. Notwithstanding the fact that substantial indi- 
vidual reductions in taxation can be offered to some of the 
traditional supporters of the Government, the emergency 
taxes are not to be changed in any way and are to continue 
for another year. 


A Labour Government would have considered lifting, and 
I believe would have lifted, the additional 25 per cent capital 
charge applied to the cost of electricity by the present 
Government. It collected, or announced that it intended to 
collect by this measure, some $16 million from the people. 
The electricity works vote is underspent by about $6 million. 
If that 25 per cent were lifted off, electricity costs in New 
Zealand would be substantially reduced. Not only would this 
be beneficial to the electricity consumers, it would help lower 
the costs of industry, and particularly of manufacturing 
industry, at a time when it needs to hold costs to the best 
of its capacity. 


The unjust feature of the increase in electricity charges 
is simply this: it could be argued that the extra taxation 
collected through an increase in petrol tax is related to the 
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ability of the individual to pay; but when electricity charges 
are increased, one departs from the criterion of the ability 
to pay. One compels the consumer of electricity to pay to 
the state a contribution according to the size of his family 
rather than the size of his income. The bigger a man’s family, 
the greater the burden he has to bear. Those with the largest 
families tend to have the smallest incomes; thus tax in the 
form of higher electricity charges unfairly shifts the burden. 
It puts the burden where it ought not to be placed. A Labour 
Government would certainly have lifted that 25 per cent. 


The Government could have considered the introduction, 
on a this-year-only basis, of a tax rebate on all incomes 
because clearly there needs to be some more spending power 
in the hands of the people. There needs to be some offset 
to the drastic cut in incomes that rising prices have inflicted. 
One of the measures a Labour Government could have been 
expected to consider on a this-year-only basis is a rebate on 
all incomes up to $3,000. Such a rebate could have been 
Social security tax only; it could have commenced on 1 
September 1968. It could commence on 1 September 1968 if 
the Government wanted to do this. The rebate would start 
to phase out on incomes over $3,000, so that as the income 
increased the rebate would progressively decline. 


The effect would have been to increase income, without 
increasing costs. The benefit would have been confined to 
the area where there is the greatest need for an increase in 
incomes at the present time. It would have been a fairer 
and more equitable basis than some of the measures that 
are proposed in this Budget. 


What the country has to face up to is that under the 
policies that are being pursued at this time many people 
have incomes which are insufficient to cover the costs that 
are essential to the livelihood of themselves and their fam- 
ilies. It is no use telling people that the incomes of those 
on the smaller incomes, the minimum family wage, can be 
resolved by the balance of payments position or by the level 
of overseas funds. The wage a man needs basically is set 
by what it costs for him and his family to live. Those costs 
must decide how much a just family wage should be. 


What can be done here is to free him of some of the tax 
burden that he has been asked unfairly to carry. We should 
be giving some thought as to how we can carry on from 
that point and develop an incomes policy that is eminently 
fair and reasonable. 
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Would it not have been better to travel this road than to 
hand out $190 to people who can afford to give away $20,000? 
Would not it have been fair to devise such a measure since 
it was possible for one like it to have been undertaken? 


We have no reason to doubt that such policies are pos- 
sible. The Government finished the year with a $46 miliion 
surplus in the Public Account. It was not bankrupt; it has 
a surplus of $46 million. Had it wanted to pursue a course 
of this kind it was open to the Government to have done so, 
but it turned its back on such a course because it does not 
believe in social democracy. It has committed itself to an 
economic structure — by way of the letter of intent to the 
International Monetary Fund — which turns its back on 
social measures of this kind. As a consequence the country 
is racked with the effects of the policy that is now being 
pursued. 


I wanted to say something of what could have been done, 
because while the Minister talks of holding costs there is 
nothing at all in his Budget that will hold prices or costs; 
not one thing. There is no attempt to limit interest rates, 
no attempt to reward those who produce by working and 
earning, whether they are on farms or in factories. No! The 
rewards under this Government apply in a totally different 
direction. What a vastly different position the small farmer 
or wage or salary earner on a small income finds himself 
in from the situation of those who can live by lending. 


Budget debate. 23 June 1968. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


It was quite evident from the platform policies of most 
candidates during the recent local elections that there is an 
urgent need to overhaul the present system of local govern- 
ment. The work of individual local bodies is restricted by 
limitations imposed by geography, finance, and statute. New 
ideas, new approaches, and new forms of government are 
required to service the needs and cope with the problem of 
a growing and modern society. The progress of both town 
and country depends on the complementary development of 
a region, rather than the more sectional development which 
must result under the fragmenting boundaries of local 
government. The trend towards the amalgamation of local 
bodies represents a groping towards a regional form of 
government, but it still falls short in that the newer forms 
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of local government are still inhibited and frustrated by 
their dependence on a rate income. 


The answer seems to lie in moving towards the estab- 
lishment of regional government, with the phased reduction 
of rating and provision of a new basis of income. A reform 
of finance and of local government go hand in hand, because 
if a local authority is going to work efficiently it must have 
the structure to do it with. 


There is a tremendous need for public works, but at 
present it is impossible to finance them all out of rate income. 
Indeed, limitations have been placed on capital works by 
way of loan deferments which this year amounted to over 
$40,000,000. It is perfectly clear that local government cannot 
provide from rate income all the facilities that are needed, 
and that to increase its indebtedness at the present high 
rates of interest would impose an unbearable burden. 


A form of tax which is fairer than rates, and more 
equally spread, and which above all has some relation to 
the ability to pay, is clearly needed. A form of purchase tax 
is one proposition that has been suggested. And while loan 
moneys would still de needed to provide public works a rate 
of interest, should certainly be lower than the present five 
and three quarter per cent. The blending of the two systems 
— purchase tax and loans at a reasonable rate of interest — 
may well make possible the equitable and efficient working 
of regional forms of government. 


I think too that the concept of local government might 
well create greater interest by the mere fact that it could 
take over some of the responsibilities of the central govern- 
ment. This would bring the problems and the benefits closer 
to those who are most concerned, and it would encourage 
them to applaud or to reject through the ballot box. 


It is clear to me that regional government should also 
be interested in regional development: a development of 
industry and local resources as well as facilities. By follow- 
ing suitable policies, the central government can create a 
situation which will make a decentralisation of industry a 
practical proposition, and, in partnership with the regional 
government, make it a fact and not a mere promise. 


Speech to Nelson Jaycees. 29 October 1968. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Norman Kirk sees external problems from the view- 
point of a third generation New Zealander. Relations with 
Britain are maintained, but the relationship is no longer 
one of dependence: it is one that links friends who share 
a similar cultural and historical background. The question 
‘Colony or Nation?’ is answered simply and _Sstraightfor- 
wardly in favour of dignified nationhood. His views on the 
United Kingdom and the United States suggest that we 
still tend to seek a substitute motherland in the U.S.A, 
that some people are in fact merely endeavouring to cling 
to the strings of a different apron, whereas the time has come 
for us to stand on our own two feet. 


The fresh viewpoint which he—and his generation— 
adopts places New Zealand logically in a south Pacific con- 
text. The success of the Nordic Council—and on a differ- 
ent scale of the Council of Europe—suggests to him the 
establishment of a Pacific Council, a quite new concept in 
New Zealand thinking. And a Pacific Council, with equal 
logic, fits neatly into the broader pattern of South-east 
Asian understanding, co-operation and aid. 


The Vietnam problem is but one aspect of the com- 
plex South-east Asian situation. Here at last Labour 
emerges from its defensive position, since the bombing halt 
and the negotiations, which it has urged all along, and for 
the advocacy of which it was so bitterly criticised, have be- 
come accepted facts. Norman Kirk here makes two points: 
that Labour’s views were never sheer anti-Americanism, 
and that New Zealand ought not to withdraw from Vietnam, 
but simply change its commitment to a peaceful one. 
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RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN 


Until recently most third and fourth generation New 
Zealanders spoke of Britain as Home. But circumstances 
dictate that, while we preserve the warmest ties and closest 
sentimental attachments between our country and the United 
Kingdom, we recognise that we have come of age and must 
now stand on our own feet to reject the role of the dependent 
and at every opportunity seize initiative. 


Hagley High School, Christchurch. 7 December 1967. 


RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


The British withdrawal from South-east Asia became 
largely possible in the minds of the British public only 
because we and Australia have too often by our attitudes 
and statemenfs contributed to the idea that we were choosing 
between friends rather than adding to them; the idea that 
we were choosing America in place of Britain. In point of 
fact our aspiration and hope was to add to the special 
relationship we had with the United Kingdom, a warm and 
enduring friendship with the United States. But because the 
attitude was created that we were choosing between friends, 
one finds in the United Kingdom a strong opinion that we 
neither need nor want British support in this way. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The association between 
ourselves and the United Kingdom has served this country 
well over the years, and will continue to serve it well. I 
believe it has equally been to the advantage of the United 
Kingdom, but we ought not to allow attitudes to develop 
which are destructive of such a relationship. I am sorry to 
say that I believe this has happened, and to some extent it 
has contributed to the possibility of such decisions being 
made. 


People under 45 years of age in the United Kingdom are 
nowhere near as conscious of the special relationship between 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom as those who are over 
that age group. This suggests to me that one of the important 
things from the point of view of trade and mutual action is 
that we should be thinking about how to cultivate and renew 
a warmer mutual interest in each other, and what sort of 
arrangements we need to make the younger generation in 
the United Kingdom more conscious of the close relationship 
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that has existed between us. We are doing nothing at all in 
this field. But we ought to be working deliberately to impress 
as far as we are able on British public opinion our desire 
to preserve this relationship, and to represent as clearly as 
we can that in choosing friendship with the United States 
we are not choosing the United States as an alternative to 
Britain, but as a means of encouraging the broadening and 
widening range of friendships with New Zealand. I believe 
this is something we have neglected and something we should 
attend to as early aS we can. 

Defence debate. 18 July 1968. 


A PACIFIC COUNCIL 


There are strong currents in the world today flowing 
towards greater regional co-operation. In Europe, for instance, 
a highly effective form of co-operation has evolved between 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden and Iceland, a group of 
nations whose total populations add up to something over 
20 million. What is important there is common action, not 
merely in the broader context of European co-operation, but 
in the more immediate — and I might say, more effectual — 
sphere of Scandinavian regionalism. 


Although admittedly the peoples of the South-west Pacific 
region are more widely apart physically and in their levels 
of development and advancement, it is worthwhile examining 
the Scandinavian experiment in the light of the South-west 
Pacific potential. We have Australia with a population of 112 
million people, the Australian territories in Melanesia with 
24 million inhabitants, New Zealand with a _ population 
advancing towards the 3 million mark, Fiji with half a 
million people, Western Samoa, Tonga, the Cook Islands, the 
Tokelaus and Niue with nearly a quarter of a million — 
making a total of less than 20 million, but not significantly 
less. 


Nor are the distances that separate the various peoples 
of the South-west Pacific so very significant. Let us bear 
in mind that 1,500 miles separate the capital of Iceland, 
Reykjavik, from Helsinki, the capital of Finland; that Iceland 
and Denmark are cut off by sea from the rest of Scandinavia; 
and that the natural resources and economics of the Scan- 
dinavian region are extremely diverse — as diverse in fact 
as the South-west Pacific region. 


At present the South Pacific Commission is the only 
existing organ of co-operation within this region. Its budget 
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is at present running at $874,000 per year, New Zealand’s 
Share being $129,000. It arose out of an initiative by New 
Zealand and Australia towards the end of the Second World 
War. It was essentially an organisation of nations with 
colonial interests in the region — Australia, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and until 
recently the Netherlands. It has recently adjusted itself to 
give representatives of the newly established Pacific Islands 
governments a larger voice in the determination of its pro- 
gramme. It is essentially a practical establishment doing 
useful work in the health field and in some other specialised 
spheres of social and economic activity. 


However, the most prominent organ of Scandinavian 
regionalism is the Nordic Council, an official consultative 
assembly of members of the parliaments of the five member 
nations — sixteen representatives from each of the four 
larger countries and five from Iceland. Annual meetings are 
also attended by some cabinet ministers from each nation. 
It is essential to stress the deliberative role of this body — 
it is not an executive assembly. The most it can do is require 
the member nations to report back on what action their 
parliaments have taken on the Council’s recommendations. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage is that it is first and fore- 
most an avenue for inter-parliamentary collaboration, and 
that it leads smoothly and logically to inter-governmental 
collaboration. 


Why this stress on parliamentary co-operation in prefer- 
ence to governmental interchanges? Because parliaments 
represent a wider spectrum of political opinion than do 
governments. Parliaments are more enduring than govern- 
ments which can be defeated. 


It would certainly help to promote understanding between 
us and our neighbours if the diversity of opinion in each of 
our countries was more widely recognised, if there were 
more frequent and more regular exchanges of views, and 
if discussions of common problems were held on a more 
representative basis than at present... . 


This would facilitate collaboration within the region and 
allow the smaller countries to profit from measures which 
the larger countries are better equipped to initiate. The 
development of trade and tourism that would ensue, the 
parallel legislation which might well follow discussions, all 
the advantages of collaboration in a variety of fields would 
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also strengthen our position vis-a-vis nations from outside 
the South-west Pacific region, which tend to intrude at times 
to our disadvantage. 


Speech to Lower Hutt Jaycees. 18 September 1968. 
* * * 


Much legislation is coming to Parliament relating to the 
Cook Islands, Niue Island, and other territories, and we have 
always had the problem of consultation. We are able to 
ascertain with great certainty the views of the departmental 
officers; we are able to extract the official attitude, and we 
are then presented with a diversity of unofficial attitudes to 
the legislation. It seems to me that the time has long since 
passed when we should have formalised some arrangement 
to permit association between the assemblies of the region, 
and not just with the Niue Island Assembly. The Parliaments 
In the South Pacific area should be able to meet in some 
formalised body or council. If that were done many of the 
difficulties facing us when we are considering legislation of 
this sort would be overcome because there would be continu- 
Ing association between the members of those parliaments. 
This Bill will provide an opportunity to consider this very 
important deficiency in our relationships with the South 
Pacific area. ) 


It is, of course, traditional that all these associations are 
on a government-to-government basis, but the time has surely 
come when we want to go beyond that limitation. We have 
the utmost good will for assisting in the South Pacific area, 
but that good will may occasionally cause irritation to people 
Wwe believe we are helping. In fact we are only creating 
irritation and aggravating instead of tackling the difficulties. 
For some time now I have been discussing the prospects of 
establishing a Pacific council in which both the Australians 
and ourselves would take part and in which assemblies such 
as that of Niue would be represented. The purpose would 
be to try to get some immediate association between the 
members of parliaments — not just members of governments 
— so that in every parliament there would be people imme- 
diately familiar with the problems and attitudes of those 
in neighbouring countries. It would make the work of this 
Parliament on measures of this kind much more effective 
because we would be able to act with a considerable amount 
of certainty, not only on the basis of the evidence submitted 
by interested parties, but with the capacity to sift that 
evidence effectively and efficiently because we had this long- 
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standing association. In the past few years the present 
Minister has brought in several Bills providing for changes 
in land tenure, forms of government, and other important 
fields of development, but I believe we have to accept that 
the contribution we are making, about $1 million in assist- 
ance to this area, is not the end of the world in the direction 
of aiding development. The next change rests on closer 
association and on a higher degree of regional co-operation 
in areas where we can promote the mutual development of 
South Pacific countries, including our own territories. I hope 
there will be some move towards formalising a step whereby 
parliaments of the region can establish a more tightly inte- 
grated form of regional co-operation than we have been able 
to achieve up to this time. 


Niue Amendment Bill debate. 24 October 1968. 


THE PACIFIC 


While there may be no great tradition concerning the 
exploitation of marine resources in the South Pacific, there 
is today a wonderful opportunity offering. To this end, 
New Zealand could, in conjunction with other South Pacific 
countries, expand her marine research and promote greater 
technological development, and share the results with other 
Pacific Islands nations, to our mutual benefit. There is, 
after all, abundant evidence that Korean, Japanese, Soviet 
and other interest in the marine resources of the South 
Pacific is already awakened. Is it not better that such 
development should be indigenous and should arise in the 
harmony of co-operation, to the greater benefit of Pacific 
countries? 


Speech of welcome to the Western Samoan Delegation. 
Parliamentary Luncheon. 21 September 1967. 


CO-OPERATION 


In a world increasingly fraught with danger, we must 
draw closer together with our neighbours for consultations 
under conditions of trust and awareness for our mutual 
interest, for we can do together so much more than we 
could hope to do singly. The need for such co-operation has 
already led to some advocating federation with Australia. 
Such a proposition does indeed appear at first an attractive 
one, but this attractiveness is almost wholly superficial, for 
it is politically, socially, and economically impossible. Our 
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industrial development would be smothered, our social 
security and health services would be endangered, our agri- 
cultural policy would be undermined — the guaranteed price 
for dairy products, the support system for wool, our mar- 
Keting framework, all these would be sacrificed in one way 
or another. Yet these and other measures are the base on 
which our living standards and our full employment policy 
— recently, it is true, jeopardised by the Government — are 
built. But though federation is impossible, closer co-operation 
and a suitable form of association are desirable. There is 
more, far more to be done than can be achieved by the 
infrequent visits of a Prime Minister or of the odd Cabinet 
Minister. 

New Plymouth. 12 June 1968. 


* * * 


All too often we have heard American policy announced 
in Wellington with a New Zealand accent. 


Greymouth. 9 November 1968. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


We have to develop, to a far greater degree than ever 
before, an awareness within New Zealand of our community 
of interest with the smaller nations of South-east Asia. It is 
time for us to recognise, as the nations of Europe have 
recognised, that cohesion amongst the smaller nations in any 
region can provide an effective counterweight to great power 
domination. This applies not only to the threat of political 
or military domination, but also to the possibility of economic 
domination by the few giants in the economic world... . 


Although the Vietnam conflict preoccupies many people 
when they talk about South-east Asia, the fact is that most 
of South-east Asia is now blessed with relative peace and 
tranquility. We are living in an area of the world where the 
total population dwarfs that of our own country. Yet, by 
far the greater proportion of the population in South-east 
Asia and the South Pacific dwells in small communities. 
And these communities are united to make up a number of 
relatively small nations in South-east Asia, which are deter- 
mined each to retain its own national integrity. 


We should set out to establish with as many as possible 
of these nations, bilaterally, new pacts and treaties of friend- 
ship and mutual assistance. Treaties which include provisions 
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under which promotion of trade in both directions could take 
place. Treaties which recognise the importance of economic 
growth in building a secure and stable South-east Asian 
region. 

Our aim must be the establishment of lasting friendships 
and the satisfaction of our permanent interests. 


Luncheon Meeting, Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
Wellington. 25 May 1967. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


Throughout South-east Asia and the South Pacific, stability 
is going to depend on economic growth, and that growth 
will depend on sustained aid. But in striving to help, we 
must not lose sight of the need for developing nations to 
preserve their national character and independence, Although 
social and economic progress must be encouraged, developing 
countries should be free to evolve, in their own way, their 
own solutions for their own particular problems. If this can 
be achieved throughout the region in the way it has been 
achieved in both our countries, then the future holds great 
promise. 

Speech of welcome to the Prime Minister of Japan. 
State Dinner. 16 October 1967. 


THE PRIME CAUSE OF TENSION 


It is the continued existence of under-privileged groups 
of people, defined in terms of class, or race, or even nation- 
ality, that remains the prime cause of tensions in the world 


today. 


I am firmly convinced that, in the field of foreign policy, 
it is not an exclusive pre-occupation with security, but a 
sincere care and concern for the less privileged peoples in 
other countries that is the most worthwhile activity. 


Corso Appeal. June 1968. 


FOREIGN AID 


I do not believe that aid should always be given without 
any strings attached. If the result of the aid we grant is 
simply to increase the wealth of the property-owning class, 
so that the rich simply get richer while the poor stay where 
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they are, the work of the communists in that country is 
made much easier. Aid must be given in such a way that 
living standards are raised. I am reminded of the saying of 
Mao Tse-Tung: “The people are the water and the guerillas 
the fish. If the water is inhospitable the fish cannot live.’ 


In the Presidential address presented by Mr Bateman 
yesterday, the Labour Party speit out a concept of civilian 
aid in which we advocate using the resources and the abili- 
ties of the New Zealand people to assist our lesser developed 
neighbours. He mentioned, particularly, the agricultural 
knowledge and the improvising ability of New Zealanders 
which could greatly assist these people in their own develop- 
ment. 


I want here to deal with only one other aspect of any 
effective aid programme, and it is this: aid is not just giving 
money away. 


No nation on earth has done more than the United States 
to provide financial aid to many countries — and if outside 
finance alone was the answer, then the countries of South 
America would be the fastest developing and the most demo- 
cratic in the world today. But financial aid itself is not the 
answer. Co-operation and assistance for the building of a 
better social structure, for the eradication of the causes of 
poverty, are essential. 


But we also believe that contact and co-operation, which 
in our case would be with our Asian and Pacific neighbours, 
should not be only at a government to government level. 
We believe the traditions, the experience, the social back- 
ground and organisation of our own Labour movement may 
be of benefit to the Labour movements of other countries — 
and that we, in turn, can learn much by closer contact with 
people of similar ideals in neighbouring countries. 


We believe that mutual assistance, through our human- 
itarian Labour movements, is one important way in which 
we may be able to assist our less fortunate neighbours to 
approach problems of poverty, disease, and development in 
a democratic and effective way. 


Labour Party Conference. May 1964. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIAN DEFENCE 


The presence of allied troops in South-east Asia, thinking 
in terms of the Malaysian and Singapore context, has been 
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surely not to defend South-east Asia but to help those coun- 
tries in South-east Asia, with their concurrence, to defend 
themselves and maintain order. Can it be, that at the end 
of a fairly long period of domestic tranquillity within these 
countries, we are convinced that this tranquility has only 
been achieved because of the presence of British troops in 
the area? Surely we must accept that a large part of the 
security and stability of these nations has come to depend, 
not on the existence of military forces, but on the economic 
improvement of the people living there. In our eyes, the 
phasing out of the British military presence in South-east 
Asia offers an opportunity for new policies. It does offer new 
choices so far as New Zealand foreign policy is concerned. 


For all practical purposes, the three principal arrange- 
ments on which New Zealand’s current external defence 
policy in South-east Asia rests — in fact on which its entire 
foreign policy in South-east Asia rests — are substantially 
ineffective in certain circumstances. SEATO has no applica- 
tion unless the aggression is declared to be Communist, and 
then only in a prescribed area, ANZUS has no application ~ 
over areas of substantial importance to New Zealand, and 
ANZAM is becoming of diminishing importance because of 
a policy decision taken by the United Kingdom. 


We believe that we should work for several things. First, 
to revise the SEATO treaty to make it more effective rather 
than the bumbling machine it has been. Secondly, to extend 
beyond this by way of bilateral and multilateral arrange- 
ments with South-east Asian and Pacific countries. We have 
to provide a basis of mutual assistance in which the common 
interest is agreed upon and in which nations contribute 
according to what is necessary to fulfil a mutual assistance 
arrangement. We also have to provide for economic develop- 
ment. There will be no stability in any country where there 
is economic want, where there is poverty, or where there is 
misery. Political stability will follow in the train of economic 
development. 


Address to Victoria University students on British troop 
withdrawals. 19 July 1967. 


VIETNAM 


We can restate that had Labour been the Government 
the form of commitment undertaken in respect of Vietnam 
would have been different, although I am bound to say there 
would have been a commitment.... 


— 


| 
: 
: 
: 
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Do 


The committing of men to active service in a war of a 
type that is going on — or in any type of war — is a very 
important matter of public concern. The decision to send 
troops was taken when the House was not sitting, but that 
is not a principal area of criticism. Surely by far the great- 
est area of criticism is that all the time that protracted 
negotiations were proceeding on the question of sending more 
troops to Vietnam, the Government was protesting publicly 
to the people that no such consideration was taking place. 


International Affairs debate. 18 May 1967. 
* * * 


I want to say that because the matter is of such consider- 
able importance, because the decision was neither announced 
nor made in Parliament, because Parliament is not being 
consulted, because it is perfectly obvious that no Government 
member will be allowed to speak against the decision the 
Government has made, because obviously this is a piece of 
expediency to try and justify a decision that by implication 
certainly was not a free decision on the part of the Govern- 
ment, we intend to move an amendment to that resolution. 
It is not good enough that there should be a pretence of 
consultation to try and justify the actions that have been 
taken. Because this is so, because the Prime Minister has 
not been as frank and as forthright as he should have been 
and could have been with the people of this country in 
respect of this matter, I move this amendment to the Prime 
Minister’s motion: “That all the words after House be deleted 
and the following words substituted therefor: 


“Deploring the continuing conflict in Vietnam and the 
inhuman suffering of the people, recognising that a negoti- 
ated settlement is still the world’s most urgent need, noting 
that of 110 United Nations member countries only seven 
support without significant reservations present policies in 
Vietnam, and further noting the declaration of New Zealand’s 
Prime Minister that a total military victory in Vietnam is 
impossible, calls for a change in present policies and for 
genuine endeavours to seek an early and negotiated end to 
the conflict, seeks a substantial increase in constructive 
assistance, regrets the Government’s failure to pursue effec- 
tively this course, condemns absolutely the failure of the 
Prime Minister to submit to Parliament the proposal to send 
further troops to Vietnam, and deplores his evasive state- 
ments preceding his announcement, the violation of his 
assurances that the question of a joint military contribution 
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had not been discussed during his visit to Australia, his lack 
of frankness with the people, and the deliberate way in 
which he has created doubt about the true nature of his 
future intentions and actions.” 


I move that amendment because it is clear that not only 
has the Government not been a free agent in making this 
decision, but it has flagrantly proceeded against all the 
evidence that is available. Furthermore, the people of this 
country have been treated like children by the Prime Minister 
in the manner in which he has couched the statements pre- 
ceding this decision. It is clear, and the amendment is moved 
because it is clear, that the decision of the Government to 
send extra New Zealand soldiers to Vietnam is not a free 
decision initiated by this Government. It is clear that the 
Government has been nudged and pressed by others outside 
this country to take this step.... 


Vietnam debate. 26 October 1967. 
* * * 


Tonight the Prime Minister talked about containing 
aggression by military means. I submit that the employment 
of military force is a last resort. The Prime Minister referred 
to guerrilla action in Thailand and Laos. I suggest that if 
all he can offer the people of New Zealand is another Vietnam 
in those countries, the sooner his policies and his Govern- 
ment are changed the better. 


Preventive action aimed at ensuring that the people living 
in those countries want to embrace a democratic order is 
the all-important step, and what we should be doing, not 
only in Vietnam, but in Thailand and other countries, is 
straining every sinew to help to create conditions in those 
countries that win people over to active support for a demo- 
cratic order; not to expect them to be converted by cliches, 
not to accept the inevitability of war, but to set about 
changing the circumstances in which Communism may 
flourish. Might we not ask ourselves, how is it that North 
Vietnam can stand against the armed might of the United 
States, and how much we would hope that the people of 
South Vietnam showed the same dedication to our cause? 
Might we not ask ourselves, have we not a duty to improve 
these people’s standard of living through increased construc- 
tive assistance, by improving their way of life and giving a 
standard of living in return for the basis of existence that 
is their lot at the present time? Would not we be doing more 
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to win 14,000,000 people to the defence of the existing order, 
instead of them being in the main passive bystanders? But 
the country has now been pledged to participate on their 
behalf in a military sense. The Government knows that if 
14,000,000 people cannot accomplish for themselves this form 
of security, this sort of support for their order, how on earth 
can 2,700,000 people, thousands of miles removed, accomplish 
it for them? 


New Zealand needs to assist in a constructive sense. 


We have spent nearly $1 million on howitzer shells. Have 
we won one soul to a democratic order by that expenditure? 
Might we not ask ourselves why it is that we ignore the 
fact that until the people living in Asia want Communism 
contained it will not be contained, and if we want the people 
in Asia to want Communism contained we have to be able 
to show them that a democratic order can produce a better 
way of life more quickly and more certainly than any other 
ideology? You cannot do that with guns. And if we refer, 
as the Prime Minister did, to the possibility of trouble in 
Thailand and Laos, have we not learned from Vietnam the 
essentiality of taking preventive action now rather than 
preparing for military action more costly in terms of human 
life and expenditure some time in the future? The whole 
tragedy in this situation is that the Government has com- 
mitted itself to a course of action which it knows in its own 
heart it cannot justify, but which it tries to justify, and to 
which it hopes the people’s attention can be diverted from 
their real basis of thinking by indulging in double talk and 
shuffling and misleading statements about its intentions and 
actions when critical changes are being made. The Govern- 
ment has made a wrong decision. Let me say that it would 
have been better for New Zealand and better for Vietnam 
if the Government had recognised clearly, instead of just 
professing to recognise, that the sooner the war is ended 
and the troops leave the country, the better; that if we want 
this to happen there has to be, not a passive interest on the 
part of the people living in the country, but an active com- 
mitment to the maintenance of authority, law and order, and 
a democratic way of life. We cannot preserve these, we 
cannot win the minds of men by the course we are following. 
We are committed to a course by this Government that not 
only denies that purpose, but will become increasingly costly 
in terms of men and materials. 


Vietnam debate. 26 October 1967. 
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NUCLEAR TESTS 


We have urged for many years that a Nuclear Free Zone 
be established in the Southern Hemisphere by an international 
agreement signed by all countries. This we believed to be a 
useful first step towards a limitation of nuclear weapons 
and a prevention of the proliferation of those weapons or 
of their extension to other countries. Unfortunately France 
was the big obstacle to an international agreement. 


The attitude of France raised the question of what might 
be done with an intractable country. However, we should 
bear in mind that France, like many other countries which 
have acquired or which plan to acquire nuclear weapons, 
depends largely on imported raw materials to implement 
her plans. Some of those raw materials are obtained from 
Commonwealth sources. But is it really consistent for a 
Commonwealth country or any other country to be a sig- 
natory to the Test Ban Treaty and still supply raw materials 
to a country which intends to breach that Agreement? A 
logical step in the control of Nuclear weapons is to extend 
the effect of the Test Ban Treaty, preferably through the 
United Nations, to the supervision of the disposal of all 
uranium wherever mined, with a view to ensuring that none 
was supplied to any country which acted in defiance of the 
ideals expressed in the Test Ban Treaty and in the various 
United Nations resolutions. 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference. 8 December 1965. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM 


All too often those who dare to hold an alternative opinion 
are accused of being anti-American, anti-democratic, or pro- 
Communist. Members on this side of the House are not anti- 
American. We are pro democratic — pro democracy. We are 
very much indebted to those who have extended the hand 
of friendship to this country; but that does not mean that 
we should accept unquestionably every aspect of American 
policy, or Australian policy, or any other policy. This Gov- 
ernment well knows that we do not accept unquestionably 
even all the policies of the New Zealand Government. Surely 
that is the right of free men in a free country. 


International Affairs debate. 18 May 1967. 


DEFENCE 


Expenditure on defence is a constant bone of conten- 
tion. Labour does not propose to cut down defence com- 
mitments so that security is endangered, but to direct ex- 
penditure into channels that will serve the interests of New 
Zealand. Britain’s withdrawal from South-east Asia will 
force a new role on the smaller nations which will be com- 
pelled to review their own position. New Zealand needs 
to look at her national defence lines, but above all she must 
understand that her security depends on politically and eco- 


nomically stable neighbours. 
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DEFENCE 


We should be looking, not at saving money, but at 
spending it in a way which is more complementary to the 
immediate defence of our country. We are committed to 
spending $23 million for a frigate, the prime purpose being 
to have a vessel which will be part of the Commonwealth 


Strategic Force — $23 million for a frigate whose prime 
purpose will evaporate as the Commonwealth Strategic 
Reserve is withdrawn. ... We are spending $31 million on 


the Air Force. No one will cavil at that, but should we be 
buying a type of aircraft that has been selected for its 
suitability as a component of forward defence, or should we 
be spending this money on a type of aircraft that would be 
more nearly related to the immediate defence requirements 
of New Zealand in what will probably be the shape of our 
defence arrangements in 1971-72? We are spending over $50 
million, and if we are making a mistake then we are spend- 
ing $50 million that could have been diverted more immedi- 
ately to effective defence in a local sense. 


This underlines the importance of some early decisions. 
There is a need to ask ourselves some very searching ques- 
tions. We are told frequently by experts — some who are, 
some who claim to be, and some who are not — that New 
Zealand cannot defend herself. I am not stating a claim for 
the idea that alone we could defy the world, but I do believe 
it is time we seriously re-examined whether we could not 
more effectively do something towards our own defence 
than we have been doing. I wonder whether members stop 
to think how the 15,000,000 people in North Vietnam have 
been able, against the very strong resistance of the United 
States and other countries in Vietnam, to expand their 
activity, to continue to fight, and to carry that fight down 
into areas that once were thought secure. How can such a 
small country withstand the might of such a large country? 
Perhaps this suggests to us that there are some types of 
war in which the size of the nation is not the vital factor. 
We must also ask ourselves how a country like Israel, with 
2,600,000 people — almost. identical with our own population 
— could withstand and defeat neighbouring nations with a 
total population of 55,000,000. Again it suggests that, if there 
is a thorough will to defend and to expend on defence, there 
is a great deal more that a country such as New Zealand 
could do in looking after itself. 


Defence debate. 18 July 1968. 
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We have the sentiment and the sympathy of the United 
Kingdom, with a recognised incapacity to provide any major 
force speedily or be of major assistance to us in the event 
of difficulties arising. If this is so, it also spells out loudly 
that New Zealand may not pursue a neutralist policy, but 
must be prepared to pursue an independent policy. It must 
be prepared to take the initiative in promoting alternatives 
to the arrangements that at present exist, in the form of 
bilateral mutual assistance pacts. It must seek, in good will 
and co-operation with its neighbours, to build a basis of 
association between the communities of nations, which will 
reduce the tensions and the dangers that now exist. We also 
have to be prepared to spend considerably more than we 
have been in the habit of spending on the promotion of 
constructive development, not only to promote political 
stability in South-east Asia and in the South Pacific, but 
also to increase the growing pace of progress, on which the 
development of our own trade can be founded. 


The future we look to is cne in which the great powers 
are departing from Asia, leaving their role of policemen, 
and the smaller nations wiil find themselves thrust into a 
Situation where more and more they will have to work and 
grow together in common co-operation rather than rely upon 
collective security, which is now being demonstrated to be 
a very weak shell indeed. 


International Affairs debate. 6 November 1968. 
* * * 


While circumstances may arise in some cases where the 
assistance of the United Nations, the Commonwealth, or 
some other organisation may be requested to maintain inter- 
nal order, we must never lose sight of the fact that there is 
no military solution to the problem of poverty. Military 
action aggravates the very circumstances it hopes to over- 
come. There is a future only in constructive solutions and in 
them we, as a nation, must be prepared to participate fully. 


The best contribution we can make towards peace in the 
world is by helping to build up living standards in neigh- 
bouring countries. In the long term, the emergence of inde- 
pendent, stable, prosperous nations is the only basis on which 
peace and security can rest. 


We stand for the development by negotiation of a mutual 
defence system of United Nation member states. New Zealand 
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participation in such a regional defence system would depend 
on its being consistent with the United Nations charter, but 
not inconsistent with the general provisions of our existing 
defence treaty commitments. 


Our own defence policy must be based on the concept 
that New Zealand will defend herself to the limit of her 
ability and that this must be made clearly evident to our 
allies and to any potential aggressors. ... : 


Labour will ensure that all branches of the services are 
properly equipped and highly trained, capable of maximum 
mobility, so trained that they can provide constructive 
assistance with social and economic problems, particularly 
in Asia, and capable of fulfilling our Treaty obligations and 
our responsibilities as a member of the United Nations. 


Greymouth. 9 November 1968. 


—————— ee. 





WELFARE 


In an affluent society, welfare comes under constant 
attack. It appears less necessary and more of a restriction 
on personal initiative. Norman Kirk restates the need for 
welfare and social security in any society, redefining the 
basic functions of a government. This is no apology for 
something which has to be explained away, but a firm re- 


statement of first principles. 


An interesting example of forward thinking will be 
found in the Auckland Star interview. Kirk freely discusses 
a problem and a need, and out of this may emerge a radically 


new retirement and superannuation system. 





FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


The principal function of a Government must be to ensure 
social and economic justice for all families, to protect their 
physical security and well being in such a way as to assist 
parents to achieve an independent, secure, and happy family 
life. All social reforms must be judged by the standard of 
whether they assist the family or not. If they assist the 
family they are good; if they handicap the family they are 
bad. 


The family wage cannot be said to be sufficient unless it 
enables the employee to secure proper sustenance for himself 
and his family; to make provision, either through public or 
private schemes, for old age, illness, or infirmity; to acquire 
a moderate amount of property; to acquire a home and 
maintain it; to improve the cultural conditions in which he 


and his family live. 


Tt is the nation’s task to ensure that social, economic, 
and political conditions make it possible for the family to 
be raised and to live in accord with Christian doctrine. 


The foundation of family life is the home. The making 
of a good home depends on good housing and a healthy 
environment; ownership of property helps to make the family 
independent. (Indeed it is the deprivation of property more 
than the insufficiency of income that constitutes the major 
social injustice visited on millions of the world’s people). 
The ownership of the home is a simple, direct, and valuable 
way of extending the ownership of property. 


The Welfare State was born out of this philosophy. It 
provides not a structure on which people may lean, but a 
sturdy springboard from which people may rise to seize 
the opportunities which society offers them. More important, 
it is the practical Christian expression of our economic and 


social thinking. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


The Welfare State does not imprison people — it sets 
them free. 
It does not compel a dreary uniformity — it opens the 


door to a wide range of richly varied opportunities. It does 
not sap self-reliance — it strengthens confidence by removing 
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fear and insecurity. It is not simply a narrow range of 
pensions and payments — it is the wide spectrum of edu- 
cation, housing, better cities, economic development, plan- 
ning; of better houses and secure, healthier families. It does 
not create a favoured class — it exists to ensure social justice 
for all. 


The Welfare State is the thousands of young people in 
our High Schools, the young men and women in Technical 
Institutes and Universities. It is the thousands of young 
New Zealanders who, regardless of whether their parents 
were labourers or landowners, or from town or couniry, 
have been able to earn a place in the professions, in science, 
in engineering, here and abroad. For them the Welfare State 
has been and is an adventure, offering advancement, freedom, 
fulfilment and unlimited opportunity. For the family it has 
meant better homes, better health, better and more secure 
jobs, greater security. For those who, due to frailty, age, 
illness, or disability are no longer able to work, it should 
mean adequate provision and freedom from anxiety. 


The Welfare State does not relieve the individual of 
responsibility — nor was it ever intended it should. Instead 
it recognises that there are many things a community can 
do jointly that people are unable to do singly. Individual 
people cannot establish a Medical School, create full employ- 
ment, or maintain a College or a University — but through 
their combined endeavours they may. Thus the people sought 
and gained the means to do all this, and more, through the 
Welfare State. A Welfare State that was not a paternal and 
benevolent master, but a Welfare State that provided and 
continues to provide the key to the door of opportunity and 
progress. Have the people not the right to do this? Why 
should any be misled into kicking away the stepping stone 
to prosperity? Yet there are some who would destroy it ail, 
some who seem to think that higher education should be a 
privilege for the well-to-do, instead of the right of the able. 


Let us hope that this country will never turn its back on 
institutions and policies that helped make this country one 
of the most productive, happy, and worthwhile places on 
earth. 


* * * 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


The old, the infirm, the sick and the invalid should not be 
dependent on political convenience and a deathbed repentence 
on the part of a Government trying to buy a political future 
with the pensioners’ bread. 


I would like to see, but this is not Party policy yet, a 
whole new approach to Retirement Benefits. 


I think of a merging of private and state superannuation 
systems, of a retirement pension not too far below a man’s 
pay at retirement time. That means, among other things, 
that a man’s skill margin continue through his retirement. 


In my thinking, contributors to the scheme would be the 
State, the employer (aided by tax concessions) and the worker 
(who would have to pay, probably, more than he pays now). 


Under such a scheme a worker switching from one 
employer to another would suffer no capital loss, as he does 
now, in his pension fund. 


The pension I have in mind would be geared to the cost of 
living — and the cost of living of retired people, not working 
people. Retired people tend to spend more on heating for 
example, and less on transport. 


The worker would be protected against the erosion of 
his pension through inflation; he could switch jobs without 
harm to him; and he would not need to defer his deserved 
retirement for fear of substantially reduced living standards. 


We would have in this a world first. 
Interview with the Auckland Star. 30 December 1967. 
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MAORI AFFAIRS 


Two main problems are dealt with: the four Maori 
seats and Maori migration to the cities—the largest migra- 
tion in Maori history. Both problems can be solved through 


patience and understanding, but essentially through the 


Maori people themselves. 
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MAORI REPRESENTATION 


We live in a period when, quite properly, discrimination 
is condemned and great stress and emphasis is placed on 
equality and integration. 


One result of this is increasingly frequent reference to 
the possibility of abolishing the four Maori electorates. Most 
of this reference, certainly the most enthusiastic though no 
doubt honourably conceived and well intentioned, is of non- 
Maori origin. 

By the processes of repetition such claims become popular 
catch cries which can rush on to fulfilment regardless of 
the consequences. 


Representation is too important a matter to be dealt with 
this way. 

The advancement of our peoples, harmony between the 
races, and mutual respect, have been substantially aided by 
the presence of Maoris in Parliament. 


We all of us want to keep moving along this road — the 
road of harmony, unity, and trust. 


Is the abolition of separate representation by abrupt 
legal processes the best way to carry this forward? Will it 
serve the interests of our people well? Would abolition 
result in more Maoris being elected to Parliament? Would 
it be easier for Maoris to be elected? These questions are 
yet to be answered. 


Nor are these the only questions that must be understood 
and answered. 


Many who advocate abolition disregard the fact that more 
than half the Maori population lives in rural areas. Their 
Member of Parliament is both an adviser and a bridge to 
modern life. The Maori has no desire to be separate from, 
or to separate himself from, the New Zealand society. But 
it is obvious that, although it is diminishing, some separa- 
tion still exists, and especially the separation imposed by 
environment, economics, education, and isolation. Those who 
advocate abolition must take this into account... . 


Speech to Maori Women’s Welfare League, Tauranga. 
10 July 1967. 


THH URBAN DRIFT 


We must ensure that the growth of the metropolitan 
areas does not result in the stagnation of other areas. Other 
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countries have promoted or are promoting regional devel- 
opment — the United Kingdom in the north-east, Italy in 
the south, and, to move nearer, it was only by deliberate 
Government policy that Australia began her now thriving 
manufacturing industry. 


But there is another side to this urban growth, and that 
is the Maori migration — and, let me stress, the largest 
migration in Maori history. It is a fact that the Maori is 
less prepared than his European counterpart to take urban 
drift in his stride. By the year 2,000 Auckland will have the 
greatest concentration of Polynesians in the world and in 
the world’s history. 


If the Maoris were equipped to deal with European 
philosophical concepts and western economic and professional 
techniques, we would not have the situation of too many 
Maoris in too many unskilled occupations. We must avoid 
at all costs any situation which will force the Maori into 
one social and economic environment — to turn New Zealand 
into a nation of skilled Europeans and unskilled Maoris. 


Educational techniques must be reviewed, regional plan- 
ning must be encouraged. We must avoid as far as possible 
a situation whereby the three major metropolitan areas drain 
all the talent, the money, and the population from the rest 
of the country. 


Equality of opportunity for the Maori and the European: 
for the metropolitan areas and the rest of the country — 
this must be our goal. 


Address to Chartered Institute of Secretaries, Wellington. 
25 May 1967. 


MAORI LAND 


We recognise the importance of treating Maori and 
Pakeha equally in our legislation. Our laws must take into 
account the desire of the Maori people to be equal partners 
in the determination of our country’s destiny. At the same 
time they must pay full heed to the wish of the Maori people 
to retain their cultural identity. The possession of Maori 
land remains a basic factor in the preservation of that 
identity. The Maori Affairs Amendment Bill is designed in 
its very first part to diminish the significance of the concept 
of Maori land. 


The time is not ripe for this. 
Maori Affairs Amendment Bill debate. 











NEWS MEDIA 


Labour’s policy on broadcasting control was restated 
during the 1968 debates. Here again one notices the criter- 
ion of nationhood and of national interests. The peculiar 
situation brought about by a one-party press—New Zealand 
is the only truly democratic country where such a situation 
exists—was outlined in a speech to the Wellington 22-Club, 
stressing the special responsibilities of journalists in this un- 


natural atmosphere. 


eee eee 
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BROADCASTING 


We will revise the Broadcasting Corporation Act in a way 
that will provide for the development of a truly independent 
and virile sound and visual service in New Zealand. When 
I say that, I mean that we will revise the Act in a way that 
will ensure that the New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation 
can in fact operate with the same independence that the 
B.B.C. can operate within the United Kingdom. Let that be 
the guarantee for the people. It is their news media; it will 
be operated in their interests by people who are charged 
with the responsibility of preserving a completely indepen- 
dent and virile service. The only other requirement will be 
that it will put emphasis on New Zealand nationhood. It 
will apply itself to the development of New Zealand and to 
New Zealand’s interests as a nation. 


Broadcasting Authority Bill debate. 16 October 1968. 


THE PRESS 


The Press has tremendous influence and power. How 
well it is used, how wisely it is applied, will depend on a 
number of factors. The competence and accuracy of its 
journalists and staff. The policy of the paper. And of course, 
the offset to any inherent bias — whether deliberate or not 
— by other competing news media. 


Here in New Zealand we have a two or two and a half 
Party system — but a one Party Press: that is, the owners 
and the policy are one party. 


Under a political system where Cabinet has assumed, if 
not usurped, many of the functions and powers of Parlia- 
ment, more and more of the space devoted to political news 
relates to Cabinet activities and less to the debates of 
Parliament itself. 


When it is realised that much of the news of Cabinet 
origin is in the form of supplied statements designed to 
present the Executive’s view only, it can be seen that a one- 
party press confers tremendous advantages on the favoured 
administration. This might be good politics for the fortunate 
party but is it democracy? In any democracy the critic has 
a vital part to play. It is not merely that the other side of 
the argument must be presented, and an alternative offered 
but indeed the critic compels better Government, in that 
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because of his presence Government must compete, must 
try harder to do better. When the critic is reduced in signi- 
ficance, in effectiveness, and is limited below a reasonable 
level in the space that is devoted to his views, democracy 
is the loser. And, what is even more important, the power 
of Parliament to protect your interest is also affected. 


The press claims its freedom and in New Zealand we 
have a free press. However, that does not mean that every- 
one has equal freedom to enter its columns. It does mean 
that the press itself has freedom to decide who, and what, 
and to what extent, each or any Shall be granted space for 
their views or deeds. Omissions are worse than loaded 
emphasis or bias. For they silence opposing views. 


A rural orientated conservative party backed by a rural 
orientated morning press has been a tremendous factor in 
influencing the economic climate in New Zealand. The drive 
to supplement rural exports by creating outlets for skills 
and employment in a developing industry has been inhibited 
for years by this factor. It is still a significant factor in 
maintaining the domination of the control of marketing of 
most of our exports by representatives of traditional pro- 
ducers, instead of shifting the responsibility to marketing 
experts. 


The advent of new papers in New Zealand could mean 
new attitudes, new ideas, derived from new sources, a new 
selection of domestic and international news. And a challeng- 
ing stimulation of differing views and news. This would 
provide the basis for the acceptance by the community of 
progressive new attitudes in development, production, em- 
ployment, marketing and defence, and a more confident and 
self reliant nation. 


We do not want a controlled press. We do not want a 
submissive press. We want a lively press with informed 
judgment whose constructive criticism we would welcome. 


Speech to the 22-Club, Wellington. 9 September 1968. 





MANAGEMENT AND WORKERS 


The views of a Labour leader on management and 
workers are naturally of particular interest. Norman Kirk 
discusses the position from both points of view—industrial 
management and worker relations. That he can rise elo- 
quently to defend the New Zealand worker when the need 


arises is evidenced by his impassioned defence of the Mana- 


pouri workers. 
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MANAGERS AND WORKERS 


The general responsibilities of management are quite 
simply defined. They are to conduct and control effectively 
and efficiently the undertaking which is entrusted to its 
authority. The objectives of an undertaking may vary 
depending on whether it is a public body established by 
Government or a privately owned company, but the basic 
function of management is the same in both cases. But if 
it is simple to define the general functions of management, 
the duties of management are many and diverse. With the 
growth of the national economy and the diversity of its 
activities — more firms and larger firms — the range of 
management has greatly changed in the last thirty years. 
One aspect of management training that has not always had 
the greatest priority is the field of industrial relations. Too 
often employee-employer relationships are something that is 
played by ear, rather than a vitally important matter for 
which management must be carefully and adequately trained. 
The art of working with and securing the interest and 
co-operation of people calls for understanding, common sense, 
sympathy, and leadership. 


The people to whom the managers of private undertakings 
must answer measure the success of the enterprise in terms 
of profits and gains; but to the employee the success of the 
undertaking is measured in terms of security of employment, 
real gains in income, and opportunities for advancement. 
However, both sides have a common interest in ensuring that 
the undertaking is a success... 


The employee through his or her Trades Union strives 
to secure a better standard of living and improved terms of 
employment. The employee does not usually make any direct 
demand as to the manner in which the business is to be run. 
This does not mean that he is indifferent to the performance 
of the management. Employees are in fact continually 
forming judgments about management and the enterprise 
as a whole. 


Employees expect management to be progressive, at least 
keeping abreast of its competitors, and while there is no 
precise yardstick for performance few employees have much 
tolerance for management that lets the enterprise wither, 
that fails to advance, or is inefficient. 


Most people like to feel that what they are doing is 
worthwhile, is a contribution to the national economy, holds 
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out prospects of advancement, and they are attracted to the 
places that induce this feeling. 


Speech to the Canterbury Division of the New Zealand Institute 
of Management. March 1966. 


DEFENDING THE WORKER 


By every play on words, every inference, the impression 
is created that $25 million has been added to the cost of the 
Manapouri scheme because the workers are not working 
hard enough. If the Government worked as hard as those 
men it would be a more worthwhile Government. These 
men work very hard under atrocious conditions, and under 
hazardous conditions, as we found out when we saw them 
bringing out a man who had been injured by a rockfall. To 
try to blame the workers by saying that their output is not 
great enough, that they are not working hard enough, is in 
my view a most unfair attempt to destroy the reputation 
of the men working on the job. And what is more, the 
members of a union that has an excellent record on this job 
are the ones who are singled out for attack — members of 
the New Zealand Workers’ Union. And what is their record? 
Two and a half years without one stoppage from a labour 
dispute. 


Yet they are singled out by the Minister of Works and 
accused of insufficient output. In his endeavour to escape 
responsibility for the blunders of the Government, the 
Minister of Works has resorted to the mischievous tactic 
of trying to blame the men working on a job which has 
been comparatively free of labour disputes, and completely 
free as far as the Deep Cove end is concerned. I submit 
that is totally mischievous. . 


Now let us have a look at what the Minister said. He had 
been to Washington for a conference on water. I suppose 
that is not the kind of conference which provides a lot of 
newsworthy material, but when he came back he had some- 
thing to say. Unfortunately, he chose to make a comparison 
between work on a job in America and the work at Mana- 
pouri, although there is no direct relationship whatever. 


This is what was said: He was dismayed to find that in 
the State of Washington a project at Spokane, similar to 
that at Deep Cove, had its workers achieving a labour output 
twice that of New Zealand workers on the Manapouri scheme. 
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The report then went on: ‘Mr Allen compared Manapouri 
With the Spokane project — which was considered Mana- 


pouri’s twin and which would exceed Manapouri in output.’ 


The implication is, first of all, that the men are not 
working as hard as they ought to be. I give that a categorical 
denial. The men working in that tail-race at Deep Cove ought 
to be respected by everyone in New Zealand, because of the 
conditions under which they are working and the manner 
in which they are carrying out their tasks. 


They are doing a great job for the country. 


What is the comparison that was made? The American 
job is not even a half-sister to Manapouri, let alone a twin. 


First of all, it is not a camp job. It has direct access and 
is not isolated by a lake, as the Manapouri job is. It has 
a level access, and not, as at Manapouri, an access which 
spirals down 700 feet to the underground power house. 
There is no tail-race involved in the American project, but 
there is a tail-race of almost seven miles at Manapouri. 


It does not concern the Minister that there is no com- 
parison at all. There was no access road to construct as at 
Wilmot Pass, no excessive ground water has been encoun- 
tered, and no excessive rock bolting or grouting has been 
necessary on the American job — yet the Minister says 
they are comparable. He then went on to use a compari- 
son of productivity between California and other parts of 
America with that of New Zealand to suggest that the output 
of the workers on Manapouri was down. 


What is the truth of the matter? Productivity is not 
computed merely on the basis of whether a man can swing 
a hammer twice a minute or once a minute. It is materially 
affected by the hours worked on the job. In the State of 
Washington construction workers do not get three weeks’ 
annual holiday as they do at Deep Cove; in fact, a large 
number do not get two weeks’ annual holiday. Consequently, 
the working year is longer, and that is a most significant 
factor in accounting for the difference in productivity between 
the two jobs. That fact was known to the Minister, but he 
chose to imply that those workers who have given valiant 
Service to the country have not been performing their duties 
satisfactorily. 


Manapouri Electricity Project debate. 23 June 1967. 
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In 1965 Norman Kirk, after a meteoric rise through the ranks 
of the Labour Party, was elected Leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Since then he has travelled widely through New 
Zealand, speaking on a variety of topics and above all 
expressing a ‘New Zealandism’ which forms the basis for 
much of the new thinking in Labour circles and reflects the 
rise of a new generation. ‘TOWARDS NATIONHOOD is not 


merely a collection of significant extracts from Mr Kirk’s— 


speeches, but marks a further stage in the development of a 
New Zealand national identity. 
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